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Public Relations Is a Two-Way Street 


Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. 


THE AVENUE Of public relations is a mat- 
ter of continuing importance to adminis- 
trators of junior colleges. In fact, so im- 
portant does it seem that a special project 
of public information is in process of de- 
velopment by the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. 
This writer, however, is con- 
cerned that very often public 
relations is thought of as a one- 
way street. A definition included 
in a Junior College Journal 
article of a few years ago illus- 
trates this point. 


College public relations is the phase of ad- 
ministration which is concerned with giving 
information about the college. Its aim is to 
keep the people informed concerning the 
philosophy, purposes, accomplishments, pres- 
ent condition, and needs of the college. It 
must be realized that all actions and state- 
ments of members of the college staff have 
an effect on public relations. 


This 1s one function of public relations; 
however, the other very important direc- 
tion along this avenue of communication 
is one agreed upon at the national con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges held in Des Moines, Iowa. 
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It was agreed that public relations is a two- 
way proposition and must include the re- 
search function in order to determine com- 
munity needs, as well as the service function 


and dissemination of information. 


Dr. Jesse Bogue gave empha- 
sis to this concept in a statement 
published in the Washingion 
Newsletter: “A 


best by sending its roots deep 


college crows 
in its native soil.’”’ 

[In the April, 1954, Newslette) 
of the Council on Cooperation 
in Teacher Education further 


support is given to this point 


of view: 


Over and above all we must be convinced 
that good public relations does not mean seil- 
ing the schools to the public. The schools are 
not the educators’ to sell. . . . Together we 
must work to help our schools meet the de- 
mands of a society in a constant state ol 


change. 


Here the emphasis is upon identifying 


the needs of society—its demands—and 
a college “sends its roots deep” when it 
becomes alert to the needs of its com- 
munities and finds ways of putting its re- 
sources to work to meet those needs. It 
is not so much a matter of selling as using. 
One important phase of the public re- 
lations function is to ascertain needs. 
Those colleges today which have identi- 


fied their communities and perceived 
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community needs and established a pro- 
gram to serve those community needs are 
the colleges receiving liberal support in 
almost all cases. 

Accordingly, one of the first steps in 
securing adequate financial support is to 
identify correctly the community to be 
served by the college and through a re- 
search program to ascertain educational 
needs to which the college can appropri- 
ately respond, The best research instru- 
ment is often the administrator or faculty 
member who becomes thoroughly im- 
mersed in the life of his communities. The 
wise administrator will encourage that 
kind of participation whether the com- 
munity is the city or a church fellowship. 

Also, responsible people in the com- 
munity or of the sponsoring church or 
other clientele ought to be found on the 
college campus often, not only that they 
can be made aware of the progress of the 
college, but so that cues can be received 
from them on ways that the college may 
provide a kind of service appropriate to 
its objectives. This kind of program has 
resulted many times in a high quality sup- 
port of the college from the communities 
it serves. 

In addition to formal course offerings, 
there are many other ways for a college 
to knit itself into the fabric of its environ- 
ment. An administrator of a church-re- 
lated college took a few minutes from his 
schedule of money-raising and jotted 
down a long list of ways that college and 
the “publics” of the college had become 
associated. 

1. Use of gymnasium for such gatherings 
as district jamboree of Boy Scouts and 
Cubs. 

2. Direction of the community summer rec- 
reational program by one of the physical 
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education teachers. College tennis courts 
made available. 

3. A summer session of two weeks for church 
workers. 

4. A soils-testing service in the agricultural 
department for the immediate rural area. 

5. College facilities rented to district church 
gatherings in summer months. 

6. College teachers’ participation in 13 

weeks of adult evening school in the local 

public schools. 

College teachers’ service on staffs of 

church summer camps. 

8. Books and church school materials for 
sponsoring church prepared by college 


“I 


teachers. 

9. College-provided secretarial service for 
delegates to church conference. 

10. College-held school for custodial person- 
nel in surrounding public schools. 

11. College-community orchestra made up of 
college students and musicians of the 
community under direction of college 
faculty member. 

12. Faculty and students from other nations 
made available to service clubs in the 
area for programs. 

13. Invitation of public to golf clinic spon- 
sored by college and also to concert and 
lecture series held in the downtown com- 
munity so residents could attend easily. 

14. Establishment by college of a savings pro- 
gram to assist future students toward 
financing their education. 


This is just the beginning of the kind 
of list of extra-curricular services that any 
administrator can make. This concept of 
public relations might be called the “re- 
search and service” point of view. It seems 
timely, in view of the public information 
project of the junior colleges of the coun- 
try, to point out that publicity is only a 
pretty facade unless the colleges are mak- 
ing themselves indispensable by serving 
vital and growing community needs. 
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An Alumnus Looks at a Century of Growth 
of Mars Hill College* 


Cecil Hill 


THE PHYSICAL growth of Mars Hill Col- 
lege is measured by the ivy-covered walls 
from yesteryears, the scent of new mortar 
and bricks for today, and the plans on the 
drafting board for tomorrow. But the 
real measure of its growth is seen in the 
lives of the men and women who have 
been nurtured here. 

A school must possess four things if it 
would live and serve mankind. Four 
things must stand the crucible of time to 
make a great institution of learning. 

The first is an apt student, desiring 
above all else to learn how best he can 
serve himself, his God, and his fellow man. 

The second is a devoted faculty whose 
lives are dedicated to the dissemination 
of knowledge, who have alert minds, un- 
fettered with bias, and eager to learn as 
well as to teach, minds capable of han- 
dling the far-reaching ideas of tomorrow, 
but tempered with the experience of yes- 
terday. The faculty must be composed of 
men and women who will protect inquir- 
ing young minds, who can project their 
ideas into an increasingly complicated 
society with the determination that 
progress based on right shall prevail. 





CECIL HILL is an attorney in Brevard, North 
Carolina. He was editor of North Carolina Law 
Review in 1944—45, and was awarded the 
Doctor of Jurisprudence Degree in 1945 at 
the University of North Carolina. 


The third requirement is an adequate 
plant, designed to accommodate in theory 
ideas which will become the generally 
accepted and routine tn daily living. 

Finally, it is necessary to have an in- 
terested alumini. In a sense, this is the 
greatest requirement of all; for it is the 
evidence of the performance of the col- 
lege in the past and the basis of things 
hoped for. Only in an active alumni is 
proven the real qualifications of the plant, 
the faculty, and the student. The alumni 
has a task and a privilege which has been 
overlooked far too often. 

This year marks a centennial of growth 
for Mars Hill College. To be sure, it is 
not 100 years old as a junior college, for 
the term, “junior college,” was coined by 
President William R. Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1896. But the idea 
of separation of the first two years from 
the junior, senior and graduate years was 
advanced as early as 1852 by Henry G. 
Tappan, President of the University of 
Michigan. 

In 1900 there were only eight institu- 
tions in the United States recognized as 
junior colleges, and they had an enroll- 
ment of approximately 100 students. In 
1921, the year Mars Hill College was first 
considered as a junior college, the num- 


* An alumni address presented at the 1956 
commencement program at Mars Hill Colleze. 
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ber had increased to 207; and the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges came 
into being. From that time there has been 
a tremendous surge in the growth of 
junior colleges until today there are about 
600 with a total enrollment of approxi- 
mately 600,000. 

Why the tremendous growth? The rea- 
sons are legion, but briefly they are sum- 
marized as follows: 

“First, the popularizing function, that 
is, making available the benefits of higher 
education to those who would not other- 
wise receive them. 

“Second, the preparatory function, that 
is, offering the first two years of college or 
university curriculum to students who 
will transfer for more advanced study. 

“Third, the guidance function, that 1s, 
providing for individual participation in 
college activities and instruction on the 
basis of individual interests, abilities, and 
needs, 

“Fourth, the terminal function, that is, 
providing for specific vocational prep- 
aration for entry directly into employ- 
ment.”? 

Based on these functions alone, it is 
obvious that the junior colleges have been 
assigned duties other than merely dupli- 
cating the first two years of university 
work. In fact, a specific type of vocational 
work has been assigned to them: training 
for the semi-professions. 

I am fully cognizant of the thousands 
who enter junior colleges, are graduated, 
and continue their education in four- 
year colleges or universities. This function 
is emphasized particularly at Mars Hill 





1 Claude E. Boren, “Why a Junior College 
Movement,” Junior College Journal, XXIV, 
347. 


College. But I do keep in mind the othe: 
thousands who never are graduated from 
a four-year college or university; those 
who never become full-fledged profes- 


‘sional men and women. 


There are housewives and mothers 
whose purposes in life are domestic, 


_whose families are enriched in many ways 


for their having been to college for tw 
years. There are the men who create and 
distribute the products of American in- 
dustry; the junior executives in our na- 
tion’s business ; the men and women whose 
horizons have been broadened until they 
have become the great mass of leadership 
in our society. 

Let me give you some interesting sta- 
tistics. In 1900, four out of each 100 young 
people entered our colleges and univer- 
sities, but only two were graduated. In 
1951, 26 entered, and 13 were graduated. 
In the fall of 1955, 31 out of each 100 
persons of college age entered our insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and about 16 
were graduated. By 1965, it is estimated 
that about five million students will be 
enrolled in our colleges and universities 
With a growing and ever-increasing de- 
mand for higher education, it would ap- 
pear that the basic level of education 
shortly shall reach the level of the first 
two years of college work. 

Based on the educational trends, both 
present and projected, it follows that an- 
other function, even greater than those 
mentioned before, must be shouldered by 
the junior college—that of developing 
leadership in the common man. 

It has often been said that a chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link. While 
that is true about a chain, it is not true 
when applied to an individual. A man 
is as strong as the heights to which he 1s 
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capable of climbing. He is as strong as 
the level of fair play to which he strives 
and reaches. We judge a man not by his 
weakness, but by his strength. As Dr. 
R. L. Moore once said, “The measure of 
man is not from the earth up, but from 
his closeness to the heavens.” 

It is when we think of Peter as a fisher- 
man; of Lincoln as a storekeeper; of Al- 
bert Schweitzer as a preacher; of Henry 
Ford as a mechanic; of Dr. Hoyt Black- 
well as a railway clerk, that we begin to 
grasp the potential within what was at 
one time the “common man.” 

There are many things which might 
draw from within man this inherent 
power: a great religious experience; a 
great book; an example set by the life of 
a great individual; a period of quiet medi- 
tation. And surprisingly enough all of 
these possibilities are gathered together in 
a junior college environment—particu- 
larly a church school. The real problem 
in life is the awakening, the stimulus, for 
the potential is ubiquitous. 

Recall the story of the Great Stone 
Face, that grand, natural phenomenon 
of nature—a clusier of rocks on the side 
of a mountain so arranged that, when 
viewed from the proper distance and 
under the proper atmospheric conditions, 
it assumed the likeness of the human 
countenance—a face at once kindly and 
benign. 

Recall, too, little Ernest who lived with 
his mother in a cottage in the valley far 
below. The story goes that a child would 
be born thereabouts who was destined to 
become the greatest and noblest personage 
of his time, and whose countenance in 
manhood would bear an exact resem- 
blance to the Great Stone Face. Though 


generations passed, the great man of the 
prophecy did not appear. 

Little Ernest spent his childhood in the 
cottage where he was born; he was duti- 
ful to his mother and helpful to her in 
many ways. In this manner, he grew up to 
be a mild unobtrusive boy, sunbrowned 
with the labor of the fields, but with more 
intelligence brightening his aspect than is 
seen in most lads taught in the famous 
schools. 

About this time there was a rumor in 
the valley that at last one had appeared 
who was to bear a resemblance to the 
Great Face. Mr. Gathergold, 
through shrewdness and luck, ‘had be- 
come an exceedingly rich man and the 
owner of a fleet of ships which gathered 
the wealth of the world and laid it at his 
feet. As was customary with old men, he 


Stone 


resolved to go back to his native valley 
and end his days where he was born. He 
returned, but, though a native of the 
valley, he was not the man. 

Meanwhile, little Ernest had grown to 
young manhood. He attracted little notice 
from the other inhabitants, for they saw 
nothing remarkable in his way of life, 
though he was industrious, kindly, and 
neighborly. 

It so happened that a native-born son 
of the valley had enlisted as a soldier 
many years before and had become an 
illustrious commander. This war-weary 
veteran, now aged and infirm, decided to 
return to the valley for rest and retire- 
ment. He, too, was a native of the valley 
but was not the man. 

More years sped swiftly and tranquilly 
away. Ernest had grown to middle age. So 
many hours had he given to unworldly 
hopes for some great good to mankind, 
that it seemed he had been talking with 
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angels and had imbibed a portion of their 


wisdom. Though he never stepped aside 


from his community, yet he would always 
reach a blessing to his neighbor. 

There was another contender to the 
fulfillment of the prophecy—old Stone 
Phiz, he was called. He had neither the 
rich man’s money nor the warrior’s sword, 
but he had an eloquent tongue, which was 
mightier than both together. He, too, 
was a native of the valley, but he was not 
the man. 

In the course of the years, a bountiful 
providence had given a new poet to the 
earth. He, likewise, was a native but had 
spent the greater part of his years at a 
distance from the place of his birth. Now 
it happened that the poet visited Ernest; 
and, though he had conversations with 
the wittiest and wisest, he had heard 
none like Ernest, whose natural freedom 
of utterance made great truths of all that 
he spoke. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been 
his custom, Ernest spoke to an assem- 
blage of the people in the open air. To- 
gether with the poet, he proceeded to a 
spot where the Great Stone Face was to 
be seen in the distance. 

Ernest began to speak to the people, 
and in sympathy with a thought he was 
about to utter, his face assumed a gran- 
deur of expression, so imbued with be- 
nevolance, that the poet irrestibly threw 
his arms aloft and cried: “Behold! —The 
Man!” 

But Ernest still hoped that someone 
wiser and better than he would come 
along, bearing a resemblance to the Great 
Stone Face. 

This is the sort of spirit which lies dor- 
mant in mankind. This represents the 
potential of leadership which—with the 


spirit to awaken it—can be manifested in 
every hamlet, town, and city in this great 
land of ours. 

The junior college has not wealth and 
all that wealth can bring to a great uni- 
versity. It has not the endowment to pay 
the so-called great professors. It has not 
the “Grants in Aid” for tremendous re- 
search projects. And it does not have the 
time to carry through with its students to 
develop them fully into great scientists. 
philosophers, educators, and the like. 

But it can perform an even more valu- 
able service by awakening within the stu- 
dent the desire for leadership within his 
chosen field—and in the community 
wherein he lives. It has the faculty, deep 
with understanding, usually more care- 
fully supervised than in the large colleges 
and universities. It has the time for indi- 
vidual attention and development. It has 
the patience ofttimes lost in the big uni- 
versity. It has the calming peace of a great 
fortress about which surges the sea of 
doubt and uncertainty. It can be, and is, 
the goad and stimulus to make us rise 
above the idea of always following and 
challenges us to think, and speak, and 
act the thoughts of a God-given mind. 

I do not know the number of alumni 
who represent Mars Hill Colleve. But 
this one thing I do know, that the in- 
fluence of this institution is felt daily in 
the state, the nation, and even the world. 
I do know that the deeper devotion which 
we express in our church, in our com- 
munity, the enthusiasm which we dem- 
onstrate in our means of livelihood, the 
interest and love shown in our homes are 
no small evidence of the qualities of life 
which were obtained or deepened here. 
And for these things we are indebted to 
Mars Hill College. 
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As alumni, ours is a noble heritage. 
Stronger than the brick and mortar of 
these walls is the spirit of this great school. 
In the century which is yet to come the 
eraduates of this institution shall dem- 
onstrate with ever-increasing intensity 
and activity the qualities of a better life 
deepened here. The great traditions of 
the past, tempered and altered to fit the 
needs of societies yet to be, shall make 


themselves known in the lives of a grow- 
ing alumni. Ours is a sacred trust, and it 
calls for a high order of devotion. 

It is not enough that we celebrate a 
centennial. We ourselves must be quick- 
ened for the task of leadership. Time 
alone will tell whether or not this has been 
done. This year, at least, the resolve is 
great. 
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An Apprenticeship Program 


Stewart Marsh 


A HIGH SCHOOL student in Minnesota re- 
cently wrote to the manager of the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Training Department ( Bur- 
bank, California) asking for information. 
The student stated that his machine shop 
class was making a survey of training facil- 
ities and opportunities for young men in- 
terested in becoming highly skilled work- 
men. 

He went on to raise the questions: 
“What is the basis for up-grading? Is ad- 
ditional knowledge required for up-grad- 
ing or is manipulative skill the basic rea- 
son?” 

In reply, Karl R. Kunze, wrote as 
follows: 

The term ‘up-grading’ refers to the 
change from one job to another of increasing 
complexity. Nowadays an up-grading in an 
industrial shop usually requires a somewhat 
greater manipulative skill because of closer 
tolerances or more intricate parts to be ma- 
chined. However, this skill is normally ac- 
quired through on-the-job practice so that a 
shop man is usually prepared skill-wise for 
such a job when it is offered. My opinion is 
that the most significant and critical differ- 
ence between jobs of different levels in a 
machine shop lies in the extent of the tech- 
nical knowledge necessary. . . . 

The parts produced in a machine shop are 
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becoming more complex so that it is less valu- 
able for an operator to have memorized the 
steps required in machining a particular part 
and more valuable for him to figure out, using 
a broad basis of technical knowledge and his 
own thinking processes, how new jobs can be 
performed. 


For this reason technical training, sometimes 
called related training, is assuming a new im- 


> 


portance. ...’ 


An increasing number of apprentices 
now want two years of college, and the 
number of industries that would like to 
have apprentices complete such college 
training is growing. Los Angeles Valle) 
Junior College has recently entered into 
an aviation apprenticeship program that 
may be of interest to other junior colleges. 
Under this program, 120 indentured avia- 
tion apprentices take their related train- 
ing classes in the Extended Day School at 
Valley College. Work experience is ac- 
quired through a planned on-the-job pro- 
gram of training in industry. 

Most of these apprentices come from 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, but 
other aircraft companies are represented. 
They are carefully selected by the industry 
through screening devices that include 
aptitude tests. There are two apprentice- 
ship groups—the Metal Trades and the 
Aircraft Flight and Development Me- 
chanics. Each has a separate curriculum. 

This is a four-year program leading to 
a state-issued Apprentice Certificate and 
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AN APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


to the Associate in Arts degree, although 
the latter is optional. During the four 
years, the apprentice takes four units of 
required related training classes each se- 
mester, or a total of thirty-two units. Ad- 
ditional work for the Associate in Arts de- 
gree may be taken concurrently with the 
required work for the apprentice certifi- 
cate. 

The related training classes deal with 
blueprint reading, shop mathematics, 
metals, speeds and feeds, the capacities 
and uses of various machines, etc. With 
the exception of the engineering drawing 
classes, no special equipment or facilities 
are necessary. 

All related training classes are set up 
for two units of credit. They meet from 
4:30 to 6:30 p.m. and from 6:30 to 8:30 
p.M. one day a week. The same standards 
of attendance and grading apply to these 
classes as to the other college offerings. 


Attendance problems are practically non- 


existent. Industry takes a dim view of 
absenteeism, either at work or in school. 

The instructors for the related training 
classes come from the aircraft industries 
and have had five years of practical ex- 
perience in the subjects they are teaching. 
This practical experience, along with a 
special 60-hour program of teacher train- 
ing, qualifies the individual for a Voca- 
tional “ID” Credential (California State 
Department of Education). A program of 
in-service training helps the instructor 
with his teaching problems. 

The apprentice may receive four units 
of credit each year for satisfactory work 
experience. As previously mentioned, this 
is acquired in the industry and is under 
the supervision of the Joint Apprentice- 
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ship Committee and the general super- 
vision of the college as it relates to work 
experience credit. The Joint Apprentice- 
ship Committee is composed of represent- 
atives of labor and management. Consult- 
ants from education and government serve 
as advisory members. 

Each year the Joint Apprenticeship 
Committee certifies to the college the kind 
of work experience the apprentice has re- 
ceived and indicates if it has been satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory. During the four- 
year program, the apprentice may receive 
a total of 16 units for his work experience. 
It is felt that this is a conservative eval- 
uation, since in order to qualify for credit 
the student normally receives about 2,000 
hours of work experience each year. 

In addition to related training and 
work experience, the apprentice must 
complete certain required subjects in or- 
der to receive the Associate in Arts degree. 
California state requirements specify that 
the student must complete classes in Ene- 
lish, United States History and Institu- 
tions, and Health. Electives brine the stu- 
dent up to the necessary 60 units for 
graduation. 

At Valley College, it is felt that the ap- 
prenticeship program has provided valu- 
able contacts with labor and management. 
It has also given the college better ac- 
quaintance with the problems of industry. 

When the individual satisfactorily com- 
pletes the apprenticeship program, he is 
rated a journeyman in his trade. College 
training and the completion of the As- 
sociate in Arts degree lead to enhanced 
opportunities for employment, advance- 
ment and promotion. 
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Student Mortality 


Walter Crosby Eells 


FOR EVERY 100 freshmen enrolled in ac- 
credited junior colleges in the United 
States in 1954-55, only 45 sophomores 
were enrolled. Of these sophomores, less 
than half graduated. Thus it would ap- 
pear that less than one-fourth of the stu- 
dents entering American junior colleges 
graduate from them. 

These striking facts are apparent from 
a study of some of the data published in 
the fourth edition of American Junior 
Colleges.* They raise serious questions 
whether or not the junior college is serv- 
ing American youth as satisfactorily as it 
should. This article will consider two 
aspects of mortality in American junior 
colleges: (1) ratio of sophomores to fresh- 
men, and (2) ratio of graduates to sopho- 
mores. 


RATIO OF SOPHOMORES TO FRESHMEN 


In 508 accredited junior colleges, the 
freshman enrollment reported for 1954—55 
was 187,353; sophomore enrollment, 85,- 
054; percentage sophomores were of fresh- 
men; 45.4 per cent. Component data by 
states for each of the 28 states having five 
or more reporting institutions are shown 


in Table I. 





WALTER CROSBY EELLS is the author of 
numerous books and of articles that have ap- 
peared in foreign and American journals. The 
last full-time position he held before retiring 
was that of Adviser on Higher Education, Staff 
of General MacArthur, Tokoyo, Japan, 1947— 
1951. 





in Junior Colleges 





An examination of this table shows that 
in more than half of the states, including 
most of those with the larger number of 
junior colleges, the sophomore enrollment 
constitutes less than half of the freshman 
enrollment. In these 15 states are found | 
more than half of the accredited junior | 
colleges and almost three-fourths of the 
enrollment of freshmen. Illinois has the 
best record with almost two-thirds as many 
sophomores as freshmen; Washington, the 
poorest, with slightly more than one-third © 
as many sophomores as freshmen. 

A classification of the 508 institutions 
by percentage of sophomores to freshmen 
is also revealing. Thisisshownin'Table II. | 

Thus in 256 or over half of the report- 
ing institutions, the number of sophomores 
is less than half of the number of fresh- 
men. In less than one-tenth of the institu- 
tions is the proportion of sophomores more 
than four-fifths. At the other extreme, in 
about one-tenth of the institutions the per- 
centage of sophomores is less than 30. 


7 OES A 








* Appreciation is expressed to the editorial 
division of the American Council on Educa- 
tion for making available to the author the 
galley proofs of the fourth edition of American 
Junior Colleges prior to publication in April, 
1956. All data in this article, except as other- 
wise indicated, are taken from these galley 
proofs. It is possible that there may be slight 
changes in the completed volume on account | 
of late proof corrections, but they hardly _ 
change significantly the summaries here re- 
ported. 
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Enrollment of Freshmen and Sophomores in Accredited Junior Colleges by States, for States 
Having Five or More Reporting Institutions Each, 1954-55 














——— aan 








Percentage 

sophomores 

State Institution Freshmen Sophomores of freshmen 
SS CLE EE 21 10,421 6,809 65.3 
Tennessee _... sa 8 1,489 960 64.5 
New York Boa ee 31 7,792 4,758 61.1 
Pennsylvania ..... Silabeada tbe 21 2,345 1,400 59.7 
Mississippi . iaciaineasith da 25 4,352 2,484 57.1 
a: sicucuiniiininsiibenine 18 3,818 2,152 56.4 
Colorado ....... rte. 8 1,596 892 55.9 
I An 5 906 503 55.5 
Virginia OE ie ee 14 2,309 1,248 54.0 
I adh wchiseandabiinees 6 899 479 53.3 
RR iisicielbnsndutpandisinadeoieds 20 3,072 1,630 53.1 
Alabama EA Sea 5 473 248 52.4 
Massachusetts ...................... 17 2,884 1,458 50.6 
Nebraska . at ali 5 547 271 49.5 
Florida eda ge 9 2,177 1,077 49.5 
Georgia des ode 17 2,992 1,469 49.1 
I 5 ..ncs tn disconcsincaives 12 1,395 681 48.8 
Iowa Tikes Se eee 23 2,298 1,117 48.6 
North Carolina ................. 21 3,381 1,641 48.5 
Minnesota ...... el See 11 1,231 582 47.3 
FSS 14 2,777 1,293 46.6 
South Carolina .................... 5 677 315 46.5 
UNITED STATES ........... 508 187,353 85,054 45.4 
RR Ra ak Tt 15 5,325 2,258 42.4 
i Ak a 11 1,476 619 41.9 
Texas es raat 2a | pe 43 20,142 8,398 41.7 
California .......... ih bid Sacks 57 84,918 33,797 39.8 
TORS ae 9 2,006 725 36.1 
I iis sans damian 9 4,239 1,511 35.6 





Data from galley proofs of American Junior Colleges, fourth edition, published in April, 


1956. 


Geographic location does not appear to 
be a significant factor. In three large pub- 
lic junior colleges in California, with 
freshman enrollments from 2,000 to 13,- 
000 each, the percentage of sophomores 


is only 13 per cent, 17 per cent, and 19 
per cent. In two other public institutions, 
near these three, the sophomore enroll- 
ment is 90 per cent and 95 per cent of the 
freshman enrollment. 











TABLE IU 
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Percentage Sophomores Are of Freshmen in 
Accredited Junior Colleges, 1954-55 











Percentage sophomores 


Number of 























of freshmen Institutions 
0- 9% 2 
10-19 13 
20-29 32 
30-39 96 
40-49 113 
50-59 103 
60—69 59 
70-79 4] 
80-89 19 
90-99 8 
100—over 22 
508 





On the whole, the showing is better for 
the private junior colleges than for the 
public ones. The figures given in the 
February, 1956, Junior College Journal’ 
for 596 accredited and non-accredited in- 
stitutions for 1954—55 show the following 
comparison : | 


Percentage 
Type Freshmen Sophomores Sophomores 
All ..... 190,634 85,802 45.0 
Public . 159,895 68,295 42.7 
Private 30,739 17,507 57.0 


Thus, even in the private institutions, the 
number of sophomores is only 9/16 of the 
number of freshmen. 

Nor does the situation seem to have im- 





1J. P. Bogue, “Analysis of Junior College 
Growth,” Junior College Journal, XX VI, 355- 
57. 

2 Op. cit., p. 361. 


proved materially in recent years. The en- 
rollment figures in the same analysis? fo: 
all institutions for the 19 years since 1936 

37 indicate that the sophomore percent- 
ages vary from 31 per cent to 61 per cent. 
For nine different years, it was less than 
50 per cent, for three of them, less than 40 
per cent. The situation has worsened in 
recent years, the percentages for the past 
five years being, in order, 57 per cent, 5! 
per cent, 45 per cent, 48 per cent and 45 
per cent. 

How does this striking academic mor- 
tality in junior colleges compare with that 
in the four-year colleges and universities 
of the country? Mr. R. E. Iffert of the 
United States Office of Education has 
been studying for several months the mat- 
ter of student retention, based upon de- 
tailed reports received from a carefull; 
selected sample of all types of higher edu- 
cational institutions in the country. In a 
preliminary tentative mimeographed re- 
port of his forthcoming study, Mr. Iffert 
shows that 28 per cent of the students in 
all types of four-year institutions do not 
remain in college more than one year. 
whereas his figure for junior colleges is 40 
per cent. He has computed a “persistence 
score” for various types of institutions un- 
der the quarter system and under the 
semester system. For those under the quar- 
ter system, the persistence score for four- 
year institutions is 58 per cent; for junior 
colleges, only 31 per cent. For those under 
the semester system the persistence score 
for four-year institutions is even higher, 
63 per cent; for junior colleges it is the 
same, 31 per cent—less than half the per- 
sistence score of other higher educational 
systems. 
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RATIO OF GRADUATES TO SOPHOMORES mores reported in American Junior Col- 


Turning now to the academic destiny leges as enrolled in 1954—55, less than half 
of sophomore students in junior colleges, of them are reported to have graduated 
there is evidence of still further collegiate the same year. Even if the large drop-out 
mortality. Of more than 85,000 sopho- between freshman and sophomore years 


TABLE Ill 


Number of Sophomores and Graduates from Accredited Junior Colleges by States, for States 
Having Five or More Reporting Institutions Each, 1954-55 








Percentage 
graduates of 














State Institutions Sophomores Graduates sophomores 
peeeenomeetts ...................... 17 1,458 1,364 93.6 
Nebraska ....... oars ed 5 271 247 91.1 
TGS ae ae ee 23 1,117 965 86.4 
li ae 6 479 402 83.9 
REESE Sarees 11 582 486 83.5 
BI nn sennnnrnnes ie 31 4,758 3.880 81.5 
Colorado diacetate 8 892 697 78.1 
South Carolina roe SAE 5 315 245 77.8 
North Carolina nae 21 1,641 1,260 76.8 
Missouri M cocbthied ge ll 18 2,152 1,608 74.7 
Kansas . ai Late 20 1,630 1,134 69.6 
Mississippi . — 25 2,484 1,624 66.3 
Arkansas | | bsee 5 503 331 65.8 
Georgia aa tee eee > | 17 1,469 961 65.4 
Kentucky _........ dentin 12 681 443 65.1 
EE ee ee 14 1,293 824 63.7 
Virginia ....... ee es 14 1,248 793 63.5 
Tennessee a CE Pe 8 960 569 59.3 
Michigan PL 15 2,258 1,331 58.9 
|, 9 725 389 53.7 
Maryland 1] 619 320 51.7 
Washington . 9 1,511 771 51.0 
UNITED STATES 508 85,054 42,268 49.7 
Florida 9 1,077 516 47.9 
Alabama 5 248 118 47.6 
Pennsylvania ....... 21 1,400 603 43.1 
Texas . F 43 8,398 3,289 39.2 
California .............. 57 33,797 12,234 36.2 
Illinois .. 21 6,809 1,994 29.3 





Data from galley proofs of American Junior Colleges, fourth edition. 
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can be explained, it is difficult to account 
for this further heavy mortality at the 
sophomore level. Why do more than half 
of the sophomores fail to complete satis- 
factorily the work of the second year— 
or at least to fulfill the requirements for 
graduation? The facts, by states, are 
shown in Table III, arranged on the same 
basis as Table I. 

In this case, Massachusetts, with its pre- 
ponderance of private junior colleges, has 
the best record with almost 94 per cent 
of its sophomores graduating. The three 
leading junior college states, however— 
California, Texas, and Illinois—with con- 
siderably more than half the sophomores 
of the country, report that only a little 
more than one-third of them graduate. 
These three states are at the bottom of 
the list. 

Table IV, arranged on the same plan 
as Table II, shows the variations between 
institutions in this respect. 


TABLE IV 


Percentage Graduates Are of Sophomores in 
Accredited Junior Colleges 1954-55 








Number of 
Institutions 


Percentage graduates 
of sophomores 





0- 9% 8 
10-19 13 
20-29 26 
30-39 39 
40-49 45 
50-59 54 
60-69 68 
70-79 66 
80-89 57 
90-99 7 57 

100-over 75 
508 
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It is significant, and commendable, that 
as many as 7) institutions (15 per cent of 
the total number) can report graduation 
of all their sophomores. On the othe: 
hand, more than a quarter of the junior 
colleges succeeded in graduating less than 
half of their sophomores—hardly a com- 
mendable record. 


REASONS FOR J] UNIOR COLLEGE MORTALITY 


The thoughtful educator cannot but 
question the reasons for the striking mor- 
tality in all types of junior colleges shown 
by the above analyses. Can they be ex- 
plained, even if not justified? Are they 
creditable or discreditable to the junior 
college movement? If the latter, what can 
be done to improve the situation? These 
are questions that should be carefully 
pondered by junior college administrators 
and guidance officers. 

One of the best ways to secure reliable 
answers to such questions, of course, is to 
consult the students themselves. Many 
more studies are needed of conditions in 
specific institutions, such as the doctoral 
dissertation at Stanford University in 1955 
by Jane E. Matson, “Characteristics of 
Students Who Withdrew from a Public 
Junior College.”’* In this dissertation, Miss 
Matson analysed various factors concern- 
ing 144 students who withdrew from East 
Contra Costa Junior College in 1953-54 
and compared them in various ways with 
217 students who did not withdraw. She 
found no significant differences between 
the two groups regarding sex, marital 
status, veteran status, high school at- 
tended, socio-economic status, academic 
aptitude, or grade-point average. She 





8 Abstract in Dissertation Abstracts, XV; 
1787-88, October, 1955. 
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reached the somewhat disturbing general 
conclusion: “The results of the study seem 
to indicate the possibility that the student 
that withdraws lacks a sense of belonging 
or identification with the college environ- 
ment.” 

One wonders whether this condition is 
unique or whether it is fourid in many 
other junior colleges. If it is at all char- 
acteristic, it should give pause to admin- 
istrators and personnel officers, for it rep- 
resents a condition which certainly could 
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be modified in many case& 

The junior college has a highly signifi- 
cant place to play in the total higher edu- 
cational pattern of the country. Is it fail- 
ing, at least in part, to meet this responsi- 
bility on account of excessive student mor- 
tality among those who enroll in it? Can 
administrative officers do anything about 
this mortality? Have they any experiences 
to report or any judgments to express? It 
would seem that this is an important field 
for research, analysis and report. 














The Problem of Drop-Outs 


Hymen M. Chausow and William C. Resnick 


DROP-OUTS AMONG college students create 
a problem which has attracted interest 
and research. A number of drop-out 
studies generally show that a very high 
percentage of entering college students do 
not complete their college work. It ap- 
pears, too, that the greatest percentage of 
the drop-outs occurs during the first year 
of college. 

Most commonly, a drop-out is defined 
as a student who does not re-register. Sta- 
tistics on drop-outs usually involve the 
comparison of the number of entering 
freshmen with the number who become 
sophomores. At Wright, these figures show 
that the drop-out rate is very high: 


5B class 3,695* 
6B class 988* 
Percentage drop-out 73.3 


There are a number of weaknesses in 
using the above definition of drop-outs, 
and, accordingly, the alleged high drop- 
out rate is misleading. 


DROP-OUT STUDY 


At Wright Junior College classes are in 
session from 8:00 a.m. until 10:00 p.m. 
Over half of the enrollment of almost 
7,900 students is composed of part-time 
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evening people. Since sophomore standing 
requires 30 semester hours credit, most of 
these evening students remain classified as 
freshmen for several semesters. If the full- 
time day student is used as a base, the com- 
parison between the 5B and 6B classes re- 
veals that the drop-out rate is down to 38 
per cent. 

The most general and basic weakness 
of the popular definition of drop-outs is 
that it overlooks, and even negates, the 
objectives of the community college. 
These objectives are: 


1. By means of a well-organized program 
of general education to develop those under- 
standings, skills, values, and attitudes desir- 
able for effective living in contemporary so- 
ciety; 

2. To provide the first two years of train- 
ing for students who expect to complete a 
four-year college education; 

3. To provide pre-professional education 
for students who expect to pursue professional 
curriculums in higher institutions of learning; 

4. To provide semi-professional education 
for students who expect to enter directly into 
commerce or industry. 


In the light of these objectives, it might 
be well to consider specific weaknesses in 
using the definition of drop-out as num- 
ber of freshmen who do not become soph- 
omores. In this study a drop-out was de- 
fined as a student who did not complete 


*(Includes evening part-time students, etc. ) 
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his semester’s work and therefore did not 
receive credit for this period. 

To gather information as to the actual 
situation at Wright, a sample of 100 full- 
time day students was selected at random 
from the entering freshman class of Sep- 
tember, 1953. One year later, in Septem- 
ber, 1954, a check was made to determine 
whether or not these students had re- 
registered for the new term. It was found 
that of the original 100 students, 62 had 
re-registered. 

The study then proceeded to evaluate 
the drop-outs, i.e., the 38 per cent. ‘These 
students were checked as to their grade 
point averages, the date they left school, 
their reasons for leaving school at the time 
of leaving, and reasons given in January, 
1955, on the basis of a follow-up ques- 
tionnaire. The results of the questionnaire 
are shown below. 


REASONS WHY FRESHMEN LEAVE COLLEGE 
DURING THEIR FIRST YEAR 


Reasons Number Percentage 
Employment 9 23.5 
Armed Forces Gg 23.5 
Transfer 7 18.5 
Exclusion 7 18.5 
Bad or unsuitable program 3 8.0 
Marriage 2 5.5 
Entered a convent l 2.5 
100.0 


Further analysis of the 38 drop-outs 
during the period from September, 1954, 
to September, 1955, shows that eight com- 
pleted the first semester and 12 completed 
the full year. One of the drop-outs had re- 
turned for the second year after having 
dropped out during the first semester. The 
average grade of these drop-outs was 2.15, 
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which is slightly better than a “C” aver- 
age. 

Keeping the objectives of the commu- 
nity college in mind, one can infer that 
the students who transfer to another col- 
lege after completing one or two semes- 
ters at Wright are not really drop-outs 
since they are continuing their college 
education. 

Students who complete one or two se- 
mesters and do not transfer to another 
college may have attained their desire for 
vocational competence and are applying 
this knowledge in the business world. 
These may be terminal students. Many 
other students temporarily withdraw from 
school after one semester or year to earn 
money to continue their education. 

A variety of replies was received to a 
follow-up questionnaire which was sent 
to each drop-out, such as: 

“to take advantage of my secretarial 

training.” 

“to earn money for school in September, 
1955.” 

“financial, with hopes of transferring in 
che future.” 

“oetting married and must work.” 

“left to visit relatives in New York, 


stayed, and obtained a good position.” 


Many students did not voluntarily drop 
out of school. Men students entering the 
armed forces can be classified as “invol- 
untary’ drop-outs. Also, students who 
failed to maintain the minimum scho- 
lastic average at Wright are excluded 
after one semester of probationary stand- 
ing. These students can also be classified 
as “involuntary” drop-outs. 

Thus, in the sample of 100 full-time 
day students, 38 failed to re-register one 
year later. Since seven were transfer stu- 
dents and are continuing their education 
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at another institution, this leaves 31 who 
might be classified as drop-outs. The 
armed forces and exclusion accounted for 
16 “involuntary” drop-outs, leaving a to- 
tal of 15 who did not continue college. 
Eight of these 15 completed one or two 
semesters and received credit for them. 

Finally, in view of the fact that the ob- 
jectives of the community college include 
vocational preparation, students who suc- 
cessfully completed one or two semesters 
of work designed to be of direct value to 
their employment should not be classified 
as drop-outs. 
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SUMMARY 


Instead of considering a freshman stu- 
dent who does not re-register one year 
later as a drop-out, it makes more sense 
to take into account the individual stu- 
dent’s goals, transfer to another college, 
draft into the armed forces, and desire 
for a semester or a one-year terminal vo- 
cational program. When these factors are 
taken into consideration, the drop-out 
rate is in reality not 73 per cent but less 
than 10 per cent. 




















Placement Service for the Drop-out Student 


Bert D. Anderson 


in 1949 the Southern California Council 
of Research and Guidance Associations 
stated that part-time and full-time job 
placement services for students, gradu- 
ates, and drop-outs needed to be empha- 
sized at the junior college level.’ A recom- 
mendation such as this can be imple- 
mented effectively only after the college 
has formulated a sound policy upon which 
it can build its placement services. 

To promote actively the placement of 
graduating students has become a col- 
lege tradition. Whether or not a similar 
service should be provided for students 
who leave college before they graduate 
has not been made clear. 


PURPOSE 


It is the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss the following questions: 

(1) To what extent are public junior col- 
leges making placement services available to 
the student who leaves colleges prior to gradu- 
ation? 

(2) How do the placement officers of pub- 
lic junior colleges feel about offering place- 
ment services to drop-out students? 

(3) What are the basic considerations that 
should be taken into account by those respon- 
sible for formulating policy and planning 
placement services for students dropping out 
of junior college? 





Author of several recent articles on counsel- 
ing, BERT D. ANDERSON is Counselor and 
Director of Placement, Modesto Junior College, 
Modesto, California. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


To learn more about present placement 
policies as they pertain to the drop-out 
student, questionnaires were sent to 71 
public junior colleges having an enroll- 
ment of 1,000 students or more. Replies 
were received from 52 schools in 12 dif- 
ferent states. 


FINDINGS 


There are a number of different prac- 
tices followed in making placement serv- 
ices available to drop-out students. The 
reason the student leaves school seems 
to have a bearing upon whether or not 
placement services will be extended to 
him. For example, 29 colleges reported 
that they often helped students find em- 
ployment after they were dropped from 
the college for scholarship reasons, while 
only 14 schools made their placement 
services available to those forced to leave 
school for disciplinary reasons. Forty-one 
of the colleges offered their placement 
services to the drop-out who was forced 
to withdraw for some reason beyond his 
control. Ten colleges indicated they did 
not make their placement service avail- 


1 A report of the Coordinating Committee of 
the Southern California Council of Research 
and Guidance Associations, “Good Guidance 
Practices and Standards,’ Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, pp. 18-19 (1949). 
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able to the student leaving school prior to 
graduation, 

Placement officers reporting for 52 col- 
leges felt that the drop-out student should 
receive the same placement services pro- 
vided for graduates. Officials in 17 col- 
leges indicated that they felt placement 
services should be made available to drop- 
out students but only for a limited time. 
Seven respondents felt that the junior col- 
lege had no obligation to meet in placing 
students who drop out of school. 

Placement officials differed widely in 
their opinion as to what the junior col- 
leges should be doing about the matter of 
placing students who drop out of college 
at any point in their program. Their re- 
sponses also indicated that in actual prac- 
tice public junior colleges differ in the 
amount of responsibility they are accept- 
ing in placing these students. The ma- 
jority of placement officials believed that 
the college should accept some responsi- 
bility, but in many instances there was no 
clear-cut placement policy to guide them 
in this matter. 

The need for establishing placement 
policies at the junior collége level would 
seem especially important since the very 
nature of this type of institution tends to 
produce a situation resulting in a large 
proportion of drop-outs. It is a commu- 
nity college that strives to make its offer- 
ings available to as many people 18 years 
of age or over as possible. Consequently, 
its admission standards must allow great 
variation in the level of preparation of 
those who enter. Students come to the 
junior college for a great variety of rea- 
sons. Some never intend to graduate but 
wish to obtain additional training so they 
can advance in their chosen vocation. 
Still other students come to increase their 
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general education. Some seek a sort of 
“second chance” in the academic world 
after seeing the folly of their high schoo! 
ways. Some are just groping and hope 
that college will help them in the process 
of finding themselves. All of the groups 
mentioned are not the most likely candi- 
dates for graduation. It is commendable 
that junior colleges can offer training and 
hope to such students, but they are 
failing to meet one of their most fun- 
damental needs if they refuse to offer 
some of the students the use of the place- 
ment service when they drop out of 
school. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS IN FORMULATING 
A PLACEMENT POLICY 


The junior college is justified in taking 
pride in the fact that its program is flex- 
ible enough to offer further training to 
what might be termed “marginal” stu- 
dents who would otherwise be denied the 
opportunity of attending college. How- 
ever, if the college admits these students 
and accepts responsibility for training 
them, it must also be cognizant of the 
fact that this involves an unusually heavy 
responsibility in the areas of guidance and 
placement. 

To be effective in helping the drop-out 
student achieve satisfactory vocational 
adjustment, it is often necessary to change 
his aspirational level in order to bring it 
in line with his present skills and potential 
ability. Ideally this change in outlook and 
attitude should be brought about before 
the applicant is placed. It has become in- 
creasingly evident that a good placement 
program for the drop-out student must 
include adequate counseling as a pre- 
liminary to placement. 

Upon what basis shall placement serv- 
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ices be offered to drop-out students? Who 
among them can be considered eligible to 
use this service? These two questions are 
also basic in formulating policy and ap- 
pear to have troubled placement officers 
in the junior colleges. The answer to the 
first question becomes clear if one keeps 
in rind that a placement office should 
be set up primarily to serve employers of 
the community. There will be many ap- 
plicants in the drop-out population that 
can be helpful to employers in meeting 
man-power needs. Since the placement 
office is organized as a service to em- 
ployers and students, there should be no 
need other than financial reasons to limit 
the privilege of its use to any particular 
group of students. 

The issue of which students among the 
drop-out population should be allowed 
to use the placement service becomes non- 
existent if applicants are referred on the 
basis of their qualifications for the job. 
Selection and referral must always be 
based upon this principle. It is at this 
point that the placement office is forced 
to distinguish between students. Their 
basic reasons for leaving school (as in 
disciplinary cases) may have distinct 
bearing upon their qualifications as ap- 
plicants, but it should not affect their 
eligibility for registering with, and receiv- 
ing, the services of the placement office. 
It seems inappropriate to use the stu- 
dent’s reason for leaving school as a 
criterion in judging whether or not place- 
ment services ought to be extended to 
him. Every student should be eligible to 
use the service, but no student should be 
referred to a job unless he meets all the 
qualifications needed for the position. 





SUMMARY 


Admission policies of the public junior 
colleges are such that they naturally at- 
tract a rather high percentage of students 
who are likely to leave school before they 
graduate, Since placement officers differ 
in their opinion as to the amount of 
responsibility the college should accept 
in placing the drop-out student, there is 
need for giving more attention to formu- 
lating placement policies that are based 
upon current pupil personnel philosophy. 

If it can be agreed that the junior col- 
lege should meet the needs of students 
and employers in the community, then 
those responsible for the placement serv- 
ice may wish to give some consideration 
to the following comments: 


1. There is a need for each junior college 
to give careful thought to the problem 
of formulating a statement of policy 
upon which it can build its placement 
services. 

2. Placement services should be extended 
to all students (including drop-outs) 
who have been enrolled in the college, 
as well as to those who are currently en- 


rolled. 


3. Placement should be regarded as a basic 
service to the employers of the com- 
munity and from this standpoint, the 
college has an obligation to assist them 
in locating suitable help. The type of 
employee they seek may often be found 
in the drop-out population. 


4. As junior colleges become less selective 
in admissions, they must make more 
provision for the counseling and place- 
ment needs of drop-out students. 

















Community Service Program 


Mario J. Pezzola 


The soctology offering at West Contra 
Costa Junior College has attracted state- 
wide interest. The following is a brief re- 
port on the unique program as it was 
presented by the author at a state-wide 
conference of sociologists called by the 
University of California. 

Six years ago, when we were starting 
the junior college program in our county, 
we were aware that many of the social 
agencies in the community depended up- 
on volunteers to carry on their programs. 
We offered to experiment by using stu- 
dents who were drawn from the sociology 
classes on a voluntary basis. 

Our initial project was to give assist- 
ance to the American Friends Service 
Committee. This agency had started a 
program in the unincorporated area out- 
side the city limits. During the war thou- 
sands of workers had made their homes 
there, and this sudden influx had caused 
severe dislocations in the area. The ma- 
jority of these newcomers were members 
The American 
Friends, recognizing the danger inherent 
in so high a tension area, had established 
a Neighborhood House which was being 
operated by two social workers. Their 
major problem was to obtain the services 
of volunteers. 


Neighborhood House had been prima- 


of minority groups. 
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rily planned as a social center and head- 
quarters for those who requested assist- 
ance with their rehabilitation problems. 
Various clubs were started, and it is here 
that we made our more permanent con- 
tribution. We assigned students to spon- 
sor these clubs and to work with the direc- 
tors in helping them in their, various func- 
tions. The clubs volunteered assistance to 
families who wanted to improve their 
homes. For the entire year, students and 
club members could be seen painting, 
stuccoing, hauling, and laying new-found- 
ations. Working side by side, sharing 
meals and conversations, and building 
foundations of understanding and friend- 
ship served to break down barriers that 
had previously existed. In this way many 
of the children in the area, as well as their 
parents, were introduced to the social and 
cultural opportunities open to them out- 
side of their immediate area. We are still 
operating this program. 

Soon other agencies asked us to partici- 
pate in their programs, and so we organ- 
ized a course which we called, Community 
Service Program, which is today the core 
of our program. One year of sociology is 
required for students registering for the 
course, and the objectives are: (1) to have 
a “headquarters” from which we can send 
students to participate in the various pro- 
grams offered by the agencies, and (2) to 
develop basic skills instrumental in work- 
ing with groups and individuals. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAM 


The value of the course soon became 
apparent in the quality of the students’ 
work and in the increased confidence with 
which they helped plan and carry out 
their activities. The class meets two hours 
a week for discussion, lecture, and dem- 
onstration. During these weekly meetings 
such concrete problems as working with 
children, giving leadership in specific 
program skills—arts, crafts, dramatics— 
and exploring the various health and wel- 
fare services in the community are dis- 
cussed. Students enrolled are assigned to 
an agency for four hours a week. During 
the first week of class each agency meets 
with the students assigned to them to 
orient them to the programs the agencies 
are Carrying on. 

One of the problems we perennially 
have is that of selection. We generally 
have more students applying than we can 
adequately place. We attempt to solve the 
problem partially by screening the appli- 
cants. The instructor gathers all the in- 
formation that is available from the files 
of the health office and the counseling 
staff. The agencies, too, must approve of 
the student before the assignment is made. 
It is only by a close liaison between the 
instructor and the agencies that this prob- 
lem is solved. 

At the close of the semester the stu- 
dents are graded, using the following 
yardsticks: (1) initiative in planning and 
carrying out activities, (2) dependability 
and regularity in attendance, (3) ability 
to respond to supervision, (4) ability to 
work with others. 

Both transfer and terminal students 
take this course. There are many civil 
service positions open for those with two 
years of college background and some ex- 
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perience in the field of social work. ‘The 
terminal students have benefited greatly 
from this program because it enables them 
to prepare for these junior social work 
positions. ‘The transfer students go on to 
a four-year institution with fuller appre- 
ciation of the field of social work and soc- 
iology. 

Today we work with seven agencies and 
at several provide entirely the volunteers 
needed to carry out their programs. We 
have had over 250 students participate in 
this offering. Over half of them have gone 
on in the fields of social welfare, sociology, 
occupational or physical therapy, and ele- 
mentary teaching. The great majority of 
students indicated in a survey recently 
taken that this participation—this direct 
experience in the field—crystallized for 
them their plans for a career in these var- 
ious areas. Our survey also indicates that 
well over half of the terminal students are 
employed as junior social aides of various 
types. 

We have had six years of experience in 
this field. We continue to receive com- 
ment on the high quality of work done by 
the students and the contribution which 
they are making to the various programs. 
Many junior colleges have written to us 
asking for information about the course. 
We are constantly trying to improve the 
service in the light of the comments of 
the agencies, students’ reactions, and our 
Own new interpretations affecting the di- 
rection of this pioneer course. The agen- 
cies recognize that considerable staff time 
is being given to the supervision of the 
students, but they reaffirm their convic- 
tion that such time is well spent and of 
value to the students, to the agencies 
themselves, and, ultimately, to the com- 
munity. 























A Study of Rank in American Higher Education 


Robert L. Wright 


THIS STUDY was undertaken to determine 
the degree to which concepts of academic 
rank may be found in American junior 
colleges, teachers’ colleges, and other four- 
year colleges and universities. A second- 
ary purpose was to discover just what 
titles of rank are to be encountered in 
these institutions. It was felt that such a 
project might serve as a useful pilot study 
for a more serious assessment of the mean- 
ings and use of rank in American higher 
institutions and might help to establish 
certain patterns which may have signifi- 
cance in understanding the institutions 
themselves. Since the rank concept is it- 
self largely a complex of prestige factors 
within the academic hierarchy, the exist- 
ence of rank in an institution may show 
(1) the importance of such prestige by 
accolade within the institutional structure, 
and/or (2) the extent to which the col- 
lege identifies itself with traditional Amer- 
ican higher education or with other insti- 
tutions having different traditions to pro- 
vide precedent. 

Information gained in this investiga- 
tion resulted from a sampling of college 
catalogs and bulletins. In a more extensive 
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study it is evident that other means of ac- 
cumulating data would be needed to sup- 
plement such preliminary investigation. 
One qualification to be made to this proj- 
ect would be this: The current situations 
reflected in a college catalog for a given 
year may not accurately and completely 
disclose institutional policy. For example, 
the fact that a small school lists profes- 
sors, associate professors, and assistant pro- 
fessors—but no instructors—may mean 
that (1) the rank of instructor does not 
exist at this institution, or (2) no staff 
member at this time sholds the rank of in- 
structor. 

Generalizations about rank in Ameri- 
can higher institutions should be made 
with great caution. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that prestige factors involving rank 
are generally most important in four-year 
institutions and least important in junior 
colleges. A justifiable conclusion might be 
that junior colleges at present have rank 
patterns more similar to the American 
secondary school than to the American 
university. Teachers’ colleges fall some- 
where in between. If the prestige factor of 
rank plays any part in motivating persons 
to become college teachers, some atten- 
tion should be given lack of rank (hence 
lack of prestige) as a reason for inade- 
quate recruitment of junior college teach- 
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ers. It is to be hoped, however, that all of contributions made and away from the 

institutions may progress toward that in-_ extrinsic and artificial prestige which 

trinsic prestige resulting from a realization comes from the use of titles of rank. 
TABLE I 


Survey of Four-Year Institutions Other Than Teachers Colleges 








Number of institutions surveyed - : 155 
Number of states represented 40 +- D.C. 
No rank indicated 15 10%! 
Professor, associate professor, assistant 
professor, and instructor only 55 35% 
Same plus lecturer 19 
Same except no associate professor 5 
More complicated rank structure 61 39% 
Impossible to determine 0 





1 Usually experimental colleges for women, Catholic colleges for women, and Negro institutions. 


TABLE IU 


Survey of Teachers’ Colleges 





Number of institutions surveyed 106 
Number of states represented 26 
No rank indicated 
All instructors 40 38% 
Professor, associate professor, assistant 


professor, and instructor only t3 10% 
Same plus lecturer | 0 
Same except no associate professor ie 
More complicated rank structure 13 12% 
Impossible to determine 5 





! All public institutions in New York. This situation has changed since the inception of this study. 
Now the instructor rank has disappeared. 


TABLE Ill 


Survey of Junior Colleges 











Number of institutions surveyed -......................2---.10.--2-s0ce--ce-e----e2 12 
Number of states represented palsies 29 
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TABLE m1 (Continued) 


No rank indicated (57) 
5 ERE 89% 


Professor, associate professor, assistant 





professor, and instructor only © Nok NE Oa ease 3% 
UU I ie icine 0 
Same except no associate professor _...................................... 0 
More complicated structure _............. siideuelechdieidapenginieaancapiil 2 
impossiple to determine .................................0.----..-. : lie 4 
TABLE IV 


Comparison of Rank tn Four-Year Institutions, 
Teachers’ Colleges, and Junior Colleges 





Four-Year Institutions Teachers Colleges Juntor Colleges 


No rank __.. snetinewen ae 38% 89% 
Professor, associate 

professor, assistant 

professor, and 








miructer ..................... Be 40% 3% 
Complicated 
structure 39% 12% 3% 
TABLE V 


Academic Ranks Existing in American Collegiate Institutions ! 


Professor—(also) interim professor, visiting professor, part-time professor, temporary 
professor, research professor, clinical professor, and guest professor 

Adjunct professor 

Associate and assistant professor—qualifying words same as for professor. 

Instructor—(also) special instructor, senior instructor,’ associate instructor, acting 
instructor 

Associate* —(also) teaching associate, research associate, senior research associate, 
junior research associate 

Assistant—(also) research assistant, teaching assistant, graduate assistant, department 
assistant 


1 With one exception all of these ranks exist in four-year institutions. See 2 (below). Rank 
titles resulting from endowed chairs and emeritus or retired ranks are excluded, as are adminis- 
trative ranks. 

2 L. I. Agricultural and Technical Institute. 

8 At California Tech. ranks after professor. 
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TABLE V (Continued) 


Fellow—(also) graduate fellow, research fellow, senior research fellow, teaching fellow 
Demonstrator—(also) demonstrator-elect 

Technician—(also) research technician 

Scholar 


Lecturer—(also) visiting lecturer, special lecturer 


Some Items of Interest 


Four-Year Institutions 


1) All (6) faculty members are professors (Cedarville). 

) Institution has one instructor (Cascade) . 

) All teachers in lower division are instructors (Centenary). 

) Administrative officers hold academic rank (Carroll, Carthage, etc.). 

) Dean of Men holds rank of instructor (Centenary). 

) Professor (Emeritus) and Professor (retired) listed (Carleton). 

) Professor (Emeritus) and Professor Emeritus (retired) listed (Carson- 
Newman). 

(8) Graduate faculty includes instructors (University of Connecticut) . 

(9) Institution lists 19 ranks (Cal. Tech.). 

(10) Institution lists such unusual ranks as Dean of Labor (Berea) and Chairman, 

Division of Shoe Repair (Oklahoma A & M). 


“SD Oo & OF PO 


( 
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Teachers’ Colleges 

(1) Professor, associate professor, and assistant professor, but no instructor listed 
(STC, E. Stroudsburg, Pa., and STC, Bloomsburg, Pa.). 

(2) Professor and assistant professor only listed (College of Education, Providence). 

(3) Professor of Music listed also as Instructor in Theory and Practice (STC, Chad- 
ron, Nebraska). 

(4) Associate professor, assistant professor, instructor, but no professor listed (STC, 
Farmington, Me.). 

(5) Rank (professor, associate professor, assistant professor, and instructor) may 
exist in one state teachers’ college of a given state, but there may be no use of rank 
in another state teachers’ college of the same state (Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Michigan, etc.). 


Junior Colleges 

(1) Academic rank listed only in the military division (Marion Institute, Marion, 
Ala.). 

(2) No rank is given but present rank in other institutions is listed (New Haven Col- 
lege, faculty largely drawn from Yale. ) 

(3) No indication of departmental affiliation is given (College of Marion, Kentfield, 
California; Nichols Junior College, Dudley, Massachusetts) . 

















A Look at Student Government 


Ada Poirier Burke 


I. NATURE OF STUDENT GOVERN MENT: 
DEFINITION 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT is a learning situa- 
tion in which students can, by assuming 
certain privileges and responsibilities for 
their activities and by meeting the prob- 
lems which arise from this assumption, 
experience adult situations and learn by 
trial and error how to meet them. The 
role of the adviser in this situation is a 
dual one: to act as the liaison between 
the student administrators and the college 
faculty administrators and keep both in- 
formed of the aims and purposes of the 
other, and to guide and advise in a non- 
directive way the officers of student gov- 
ernment, as a group and individually, as 
they grope their way toward a more ma- 
ture handling of their problems. 

As they handle the problems of student 
government, students cannot be expected 
to be more perfect or finished than they 
are in handling their various courses. As 
in the classroom, the student will learn 
as much from his mistakes as from his suc- 
cesses. There is this important distinction 
between the two situations, however. In 
a course, the teacher can be arbitrary in 
deciding for the student what is right or 
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wrong about a subject—although, of 
course, this varies proportionately from 
strictly factual courses to  ideational 
courses. The decisions involved in student 
government activities, however, are mat- 
ters of judgment, opinion, personal taste 
—all measured against a background of 
limited experience. When decisions are 
made and plans proposed which, to the 
adviser, appear uncertain or doomed to 
failure, the adviser, fully aware of the 
fallibility of his own judgment, is faced 
with two alternatives: (1) to advise the 
course of action he deems wise, even to 
urge it, or (2) to insist upon a course of 
action and demand that it be followed. 
If the student leaders, after listening to 
the advice given by the faculty member, 
still feel that their own plan is more de- 
sirable, should they be allowed to try their 
own plan, and then evaluate it afterward? 
Or, if the second alternative is used, will 
the students have learned anything from 
the experience, or will they harbor a feel- 
ing of resentment that they have not been 
permitted to exercise their rights under 
student government and continue to feel 
that their own plan would have been 
better? 

A point to remember is that student 
leaders who hold the reigns of student 
government are, like their adult counter- 
parts, elected by the will of the majority. 
Over a period of years, it has been the 
writer's observation that students usually 
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make their choices with more judgment 
than adults do. Even so, occasionally stu- 
dents will be elected to office who are less 
mature or possess more undesirable char- 
acteristics of personality and taste than 
one has a right to expect of student lead- 
ers. The adviser must work with them, as 
well as with those students of judgment 
and good taste, who are the joy of student 
government groups. They, too, must be 
given a chance to learn from experience, 
even though the presence of two or three 


such students on a student government } 


board will be felt in a greater number of 
mistakes, a decrease in the smooth func- 
tioning of the student activities. Accept- 
ing, then, the fact that student govern- 
ment will be an imperfect instrument— 
as what government is not—it is worth- 
while as long as it is truly an educational 
experience for the student. 


II. PROBLEMS OF AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


The framework under which any gov- 
ernment functions is its constitution. The 
Associated Students of Ventura College 
operate according to a constitution found 
in the student handbook. In addition, 
there is an over-authority vested in the 
college trustees and administered by the 
administrative officers, which sets certain 
limits to the area of authority possessed 
by the student government. 

The laws of the state of California re- 
lating to student finance also set certain 
policies, and limit certain activities, of 
both the District and the Associated Stu- 
dents. It should be added here that much 
of the activity of the Associated Students 
is tied in closely with the financial struc- 
ture—the need, for example, of projects 
intended to make money in a state where 
the paid membership into the Associated 
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Students organization cannot be made 
obligatory. This problem has many com- 
plex ramifications which cannot be ex- 
haustively treated in one discussion. 

A philosophy of student government, as 
well as the operating structure within 
which it acts, is a developing and evolv- 
ing process. Certainly there is nothing 
static in such a structure. It has undoubt- 
edly changed in the past, and it can be 
expected to continue the natural process 
of development as experience, in the form 
of trial and error, points up certain weak- 
nesses and suggests certain corrections. 
The fact that all constitutions—and the 
one at Ventura College is no exception— 
provide within themselves the means of 
amendment suggests that they must be 
flexible enough to evolve as conditions 
change. 

The present constitution at Ventura 
sets up an organization called Associated 
Students of Ventura College. Member- 
ship in the organization is dependent 
upon the purchase of an activity card, the 
price of which is set annually at budget- 
making time. Such membership alone 
gives a student voting power in the or- 
ganization. The money derived from the 
sale of the card is used to promote the 
business of the Association and to finance 
a student activity program. 

An examination of the budget will give 
an idea of the wide scope of the program. 
The fact that not all buy a card means 
that the income is not sufficient for a pro- 
gram for the whole student body. This 
immediately suggests the need for proj- 
ects which will earn money to supple- 
ment the income from the card, although 
an activity which must show a profit is 
not always the best type from a social and 
educational viewpoint. The Associated 
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Students must also accept financial help 
from the District administration in var- 
ious forms and, as a result, must pro- 
vide some activity for all the students, 
those who do not buy cards as well as 
those who do. All these factors call for a 
variety of types of activities, depending 
upon their purpose. These financial as- 
pects are mentioned only to make the 
point that all activities cannot be justi- 
fied on the same basis, though it would 
be desirable if an activity could be select- 
ed on the basis of its social and educa- 
tional values alone. This end could be 
achieved only if there were money avail- 
able to finance an adequate activity pro- 
gram for all students. Perhaps district sup- 
port of the whole program will be the 
ultimate answer; or perhaps some means 
will eventually be found to assure that all 
students share equally in the support of 
the program. Either of these solutions 
would call for some changes in the present 
California Code; and, by either means, 
the questionable value of money-raising 
projects could be eliminated. 

Another factor to be considered is the 
character of the student body. Ventura 
College does not have a homogeneous 
student body. A wide range of chrono- 
logical ages, races, social backgrounds and 
experience, home backgrounds and train- 
ing, problem-cases rejected by the high 
schools, all combine to give Ventura Col- 
lege a heterogeneous student body. This 
immediately presents the problem of at- 
tempting to evaluate an activity in terms 
of the percentage of the students who par- 
ticipate or to whom it appeals. It is, then, 
almost axiomatic that no type of activity 
would appeal to the whole student body. 
Would it be wise then to sponsor a variety 
of activities so that, although no one of 


them will have a very wide appeal, the 
total number will include something on 
one occasion or another to appeal to all? 
Or is it better to experiment to find those 
activities which appeal to the greatest 
number and promote those? Another 
problem arising from a consideration of 
the educational function of student gov- 
ernment is to decide whether or not to 
educate or raise the level of taste by 
sponsoring activities of high caliber, even 
though their appeal is very limited, in the 
hope that their percentage of appeal can 
be increased. A continuous evaluation of 
all activities in terms of these considera- 
tions will ultimately improve the educa- 
tional effectiveness of any activity pro- 
gram sponsored by a student government 
unit. 


iil, LIMITS OF STUDENT GOVERN MENT 


Student government, in addition to the 
allocating and spending of money and the 
sponsoring of activity programs, suggests 
law, control, authority, and responsibility. 
The areas in which student government 
can be expected to exercise authority, or 
in which it has the legal right to do so, 
have never been definitely defined. This 
whole question is extremely tenuous and 
has been bandied about by both student 
bodies and faculties according to the dic- 
tates of opportunism. A realistic look at 
this whole question will immediately re- 
veal certain limitations on both the au- 
thority and responsibility of student gov- 
ernment units which must always be 
taken into account in directing and eval!- 
uating their operations. 

No student organizations own or con- 
trol all of the campus or the facilities they 
use for their operations. Some student 
associations do own, or are buying, their 
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student buildings, though even in those 
cases, the lease of the ground carries with 
it certain limitations and control. No 
student organization has control of the 
college calendar or can issue custodial or 
faculty orders. In Ventura College, the 
students do not own, nor are they buying, 
the Student Center Building. They em- 
ploy none of the help that works there. 
They do control their funds, and this 
right is so carefully protected by Cali- 
fornia law that the faculty, and par- 
ticularly those directly advising student 
government, are forced to go no further 
than advising and suggesting in the ex- 
penditure of those funds. Student govern- 
ment groups must operate within a frame- 
work of administrative control, varying 
somewhat from college to college, but 
present in all colleges. 

It is easy to argue that if students are 
given the right, or assume the right, to set 
up and execute their own program of 
activities they must then be held respon- 
sible for the control and conduct of them. 
Responsible to whom? To the college 
faculty and administration, presumably. 
But, again one must be realistic. With 
their developing, but still limited maturity 
and judgment, how far actually can stu- 
dents be made and held responsible? Pass- 
ing judgment upon their peers, control- 
ling their conduct, taking action against 
them are difficult tasks for young people. 
It is hard for older people, too, and so 
they hire minions, police, who can enforce 
laws with impersonal indifference. A stu- 
dent finds it very difficult to detach him- 
self from the personal relationship with 
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his fellow students. Student governments 
can and do set up codes, regulations, fees, 
admission policies—and often do a very 
good job of protecting the rights of the 
majority by these means. But, one must 
realize that their responsibility for con- 
trols has limitations in the same pro- 
portion that their authority is limited, 
and it is right that this should be so. 
Students have a right to expect help from 
the faculty and administration in these 
matters, just as they are willing to accept 
limitations upon their rights of govern- 
ment, from these same sources. It all boils 
down to one fact: student governments 
are not sovereign governments, but derive 
their power not only from the consent of 
the governed but from higher authority. 
All this does not mean that students can- 
not learn some very good lessons along the 
way about the inevitable relationship be- 
tween rights and privileges, between au- 
thority and responsibility. One has only 
to watch the attitude of a student change 
as he moves from an outside critical po- 
sition to an inside responsible position in 
student government to see that a student 
does learn much about this relationship. 

The important point to emphasize is 
that student government must be con- 
sidered a growing, changing, developing 
aspect of the total educational experience 
of college life and must be understood as 
providing a trial laboratory in which stu- 
dents may evaluate experiences of au- 
thority and responsibility. And if it ful- 
fills this purpose, it amply justifies its 
existence, 











Two Million Dollar Success Story 


Foster Davidoff 


BOND ELECTIONS are always a problem, 
particularly in a district where an exces- 
sively high tax rate makes the public re- 
luctant to vote favorably on any issue that 
will further pinch the community purse. 

On May 18, 1956, voters of the Comp- 
ton College District were asked to pass a 
two million dollar bond issue for the pur- 
pose of financing construction of a sta- 
dium, a multi-purpose gymnasium, and 
additional classroom facilities. ‘The story 
of the bond campaign is a success story for 
many reasons, but primarily because it 
proves that continuing public relations 
and high student morale are necessary 
factors in the successful functioning of 
any school system. 

The Compton College District is a 
residential community situated between 
the industrial wealth of Los Angeles and 
the rich oil lands of Long Beach. Like a 
poor relation, the District wants the very 
best for its constituents but cannot af- 
ford it. Even adding a few cents per 
hundred to the going tax rate seemed to 
be impossible of achievement. In many 
quarters it was felt that regardless of the 
need, regardless of the justification for 
extended facilities, a request for money 
would bring hostile, or at least negative, 
reaction. 

In retrospect, it appears that to re- 
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orient a hostile community would have 
been an impossible feat to accomplish, 
but the community was not hostile. As a 
result, the presentation of a real require- 
ment to people favorably disposed toward 
the college was no more than an exten- 
sion of the excellent public relations that 
already existed. 

Compton speaks of itself as a friendly 
school, and for years the president has 
adopted a policy that would remove the 
from the 
When it became apparent 
that 1956 would be a timely year during 


quotation marks word, 


“friendly.’ 


which to ask for bonds, promulgation of 
previously conceived plans became merely 
a matter of administrative procedure. 
Every individual to whom the president 
had ever spoken, every community rep- 
resentative with whom he and his staff 
were in contact was a potential vote for 
or against the bond election. Speeches 
to service clubs, warm liaison with civic 
organizations, and continuing friendly 
contact with students were all a part of 
his regular routine. The local newspaper 
was cooperative to the degree that it pub- 
lished a special supplement immediately 
prior to the bond election. Other news- 
papers in the community participated in 
the campaign by including copy about 
the college and the election. High school 
newspapers voluntarily carried banner 
headlines about the election, and student 
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leaders in the high schools spoke of it at 
assemblies. 

Perhaps the most exciting aspect of the 
entire campaign was the way in which 
Compton College students voluntarily 
participated. From the very beginning, 
when the president discussed with student 
leaders the need for bonds, student sup- 
port was overwhelming. Interest gained 
momentum, activity accelerated, until 
every student identified himself so com- 
pletely with bonds that failure was out 
of the question. 

Students arranged for a luncheon to 
which high school student leaders and 
representative high school faculty ad- 
visers were invited. Individual students 
talked at high school assemblies, at stu- 
dent rallies, and service clubs. Hardly a 
day passed without some student or group 
of students stopping in to see the presi- 
dent to suggest a new idea or offer sup- 
port for one previously suggested. 

No task appeared to be too difficult for 
students to perform. Extra copies of the 
Tartar Shield, the Compton College 
newspaper, were distributed to civic or- 
ganizations, to stores, and to individual 
homes. Students from speech classes or- 
ganized talks and presented them to night 
classes on campus during the four nights 
preceding election, Members of student 
clubs talked to clubs in the communities 
served by the college, and one student 
club sent hundreds of letters to its af- 
filiate adult club in the District. So ex- 
tensive was student participation, so 
earnest was student desire to assist, that it 
became impossible to utilize the entire 
student body to its fullest potentiality. 

Most characteristic of the student pro- 
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gram was the telephone campaign waged 
on election day. At seven in the morning 
students began to call registered voters, 
offering them transportation and baby- 
sitting services if this would enable them 
to vote. Few voters took advantage of the 
offer, but an amazing number indicated 
pleasure in receiving the call. The reac- 
tion appeared to be, “If our vote means 
this much to the students at Compton, 
they'll have it!” 

Students worked throughout the day, 
until the polls closed in the evening. Num- 
bers of students far in excess of those 
scheduled appeared to offer their services. 
Hundreds of calls were made, hundreds 
of voters contacted, many of whom did 
not know of the bond election until it 
was brought to their attention. 

The fact that the bonds were passed is 
in itself significant. In an industrial com- 
munity, with a wide tax base, school taxes 
can be taken for granted; in a residential 
community, where the tax burden rests 
solely on the individual property owner, 
no factor involving taxes can be taken for 
granted. The campaign was conducted in 
a highly ethical manner; no political 
tricks were even considered. There was 
complete realism about the possibilities 
for failure and complete certainty that if 
failure resulted it would not be inter- 
preted as lack of endorsement by the 
voters of the District. 

Compton College is a popular college; 
student morale is high. Regardless of the 
recently completed two million dollar 
success story, these facts would remain 
constant. But the story proved that public 
relations is a continuing asset, and high 
student morale pays dividends. 











What in Heaven’s Name Are You 
Teaching Them? 


Alice Shaw Helms 


CRITICS OF public schools say that in the 
zeal to prepare students for successful 
living, human relations are being over- 
stressed and fundamentals are being 
under-stressed, if not actually ignored. 
From various sources come the state- 
ments, “Your high school graduates can’t 
read. They can’t write. They can’t spell. 
They can’t add two and two. What in 
heaven’s name are you teaching them?” 
These critics, the writer believes, are 
using a few cases which are, no doubt, 
painfully true, and are drawing the con- 
clusion that teachers have discarded text- 
books for pamphlets on “How to Win 
Friends.” This is hardly fair to the stu- 
dents who can read, write, spell, and 
figure intelligently, or to the teachers who 
are diligently laboring to understand and 
to meet the varied and numerous needs 
of their pupils. As someone aptly said, 
“The teachers have spread the feast, but 
some of their pupils were not hungry.” 
One of the prerequisites to successful 
living is the thorough learning of the two 
basic tools—the use of words and the use 
of numbers. But the mere acquiring of 
knowledge is not enough. It is the use of 
this that will determine 


knowledge 
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whether students become assets or lia- 
bilities. 

Newspapers tell of heinous crimes— 
assault, robbery, rape, and murder—com- 
mitted by the literate. Penal institutions 
count among their number men and 
women who are masters of the so-called 
fundamentals, They can write well; in 
fact, they learned to write too well. This 
ability unwisely used deprived them of 
the opportunity, temporarily at least, of 
living a life of usefulness. Others used 
their arithmetic to “out figure” their obli- 
gations to their government and to their 
fellow man. The acquiring of knowledge 
is vitally important to one’s well-being, but 
this knowledge should make one wise as 
well as smart. The true test of education 
is the influence it has upon the mind of the 
individual. This does not call for the di- 
vorcement of the teaching of funda- 
mentals and human relations but rather 
a stronger unification of the two. 

The writer deems it imperative for her 
students to receive a thorough back- 
ground in English grammar. The lack of 
this basic knowledge will handicap them 
in every phase of life. The extent of their 
happiness and success in the business, pro- 
fessional, and social world will depend 
largely upon their ability to express their 
ideas clearly, concisely, and correctly. 
They should be taught the necessity of 
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being able to read fluently and compre- 
hensibly, the necessity of forming opinions 
of their own and of respecting the opin- 
ions of their classmates. 

Not only their future but also the future 
of this country depends upon students’ 
ability to think clearly, to choose wisely, 
and to live in harmony with their fellow 
man. The ability to get along well with 
others is given a high rating in the busi- 
ness of making a living; in fact, it heads 
the long list of qualifications necessary 
for personal happiness and well-being. 

The knowledge of what the best minds 
of all times have thought and said will 
further enrich the minds and hearts of 
students. This acquaintance with the lives 
of great men and women and of their 
prose and poetry affords a keener insight 
into human nature. Students realize that 
these writers were human beings like 
themselves, not idols possessing unattain- 
able talents and virtues. 

The realization that these people pos- 
sessed human characteristics creates a 
feeling of close kinship. The students feel 
a deeper understanding of the problems, 
struggles, and suffering of mankind as 
they sympathize with Milton when he 
cries out rebelliously against his fate. And 
they feel a personal victory when the 
blind poet triumphs in spite of his handi- 
cap. 

When they recite, “—-and this above 
all to thine ownself be true—,” they feel 
that Shakespeare’s message is a criterion 
for twentieth century living. They learn 
to have a deep respect for Coleridge, 
Byron, and Poe and to appreciate their 
priceless contributions to the literary 
world. They also learn from the study of 
these geniuses that self-discipline, will- 





power, and courage are needed to over- 
come human weaknesses. 

These students of literature become so 
attuned to the inner thoughts and feel- 
ings of their favorite poets that their 
hearts leap up when they behold Words- 
worth’s rainbow; they soar on the wings 
of Shelley’s skylark. 

Today this great literary heritage is 
being preserved and extended by men and 
women who have dedicated their careers 
to the advancement of all peoples. The 
pupils learn that they themselves have the 
privilege and the responsibility of using 
their talents, skills, and knowledge in the 
preservation and extension of a better 
way of life for themselves and for their 
fellow man, 

The youth of today are loyal to their be- 
liefs and ideals; they take the business of 
preparation for successful living seriously. 
If this cannot be said for all students, 
one should remember that preparation 
for successful living begins at birth and 
continues throughout life, and that every- 
one who comes in contact with these stu- 
dents leaves a part of himself. One must 
realize that all young people need spirit- 
ual and moral guidance. They need to be 
disciplined. They need to know that they 
have an important role in the business of 
making a better world for themselves and 
for others. They need examples of Chris- 
tian living set before them, and they 
desperately need to be loved. 

Teachers must do a better job of teach- 
ing the fundamentals and a better job of 
teaching the importance of harmonious 
living; then more and more students will 
be prepared to take their rightful places 
in a democratic society, and their rich 
and useful lives will be the answer to the 
critics’ query, “What in heaven’s name 
are you teaching them?” 
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The American Credo Lives in Vocational 
Education 


Emma Beekmann 


REFERENCE to the role of the American 
Credo of the Freedoms Foundation of 
Valley Forge in relation to formal educa- 
tion probably brings to mind the activities 
of schools in preparing youth for civic re- 
sponsibilities. The idea of the Founda- 
tion’s functioning educationally in areas 
concerned with the economic utility of 
knowledge is not a familiar one. How the 
junior colleges in the United States which 
emphasize vocational training uphold the 
American way of life is of extreme impor- 
tance. The numbers they educate are in 
the thousands, one such college alone pos- 
sessing a student body of 17,708. To dem- 
onstrate how the Credo comes to life 
anew on the collegiate levels of indus- 
trial preparation, a glimpse will be taken 
behind the scenes of a division of Los 
Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College. 
For this purpose, the Apparel Trades De- 
partment has been singled out to serve as 
a case study. 

The privilege of self decision of the 
American citizen about his life’s work is 
too frequently taken for granted. Only in 
the United States can the statement be 
truthfully made that a citizen is free to 
work in callings and localities of his 
choice. A factor in the individual’s ac- 
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complishing his ambitions is his being 
able to find a public school which will 
provide him with the necessary training. 

A man or woman who wishes to learn 
a trade in a California junior college may 
decide to enroll in the Apparel Depart- 
ment of Trade-Tech. There he finds four 
curriculums open to him: Costume De- 
sign, Power Sewing, Men’s Tailoring, and 
Spotting and Pressing. 

If he elects Costume Design, upon en- 
tering the classroom the newcomer will 
be greeted by an instructor dressed with 
the smooth finish of a fashion model. 
(The outfit is, of course, the work of the 
wearer.) ‘This pleasant person is no ordi- 
nary teacher, for he or she has had a 
minimum of seven years of successful ex- 
perience in industry followed by teacher 
training at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. The entrant is introduced 
to the other men and women of the class 
who are of varying ages and nationalities. 
Long, large tables which invite the laying 
out of patterns and materials replace the 
chairs and desks of academic classrooms. 
Sewing machines whir softly as students 
learn the machine and hand operations 
involved in the making of garments. ‘The 
absorbed interest displayed by the stu- 
dents learning the apparel trade seldom 
fails to attract comment from the most 
casual observer. Visitors are always pres- 
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ent at Trade-Tech, since countries all 
over the world send their educators to 
inspect the school. 

Various types of experiences occupy the 
attentions of the trainees during the two 
years they spend learning the trade. Using 
the sewing machines, making flat pat- 
terns, grading or adjusting patterns to 
size, draping different types of garments, 
and sketching fashion figures are a few of 
the subjects with which the student must 
become familiar. 

The creative spirit is stimulated by easy 
accessibility to the finest magazines of the 
world of fashion. A student has the op- 
portunity of being able to brouse through 
the latest issues of the Italian Linea or 
Bellezza; the French L’Offictal, or L’ Art 
et La Mode; the English Skinner’s Textile 
Review; or the best of United States’ fash- 
ion publications, such as American Fab- 
rics, Gentry, Vogue, or Harper’s Bazaar. 

After preliminary studies, students be- 
come eligible to enter a class organized as 
a custom shop. Customers from outside 
the Apparel Department place their or- 
ders for garments with individual stu- 
dents. The garment maker begins by fit- 
ting a muslin known as holland to the 
patron’s contour. The resulting shape is 
placed on a dressmaker’s dummy on 
which the student drapes the garment in 
muslin. When the pattern is cut, the cus- 
tomer has a fitting of the muslin copy. 
The garment is then constructed of the 
desired fabric, and the final product bears 
the stamp of professional workmanship. 

Factory shop follows with accent on 
learning the methods of factory produc- 
tion. Here, the students gain both techni- 
cal and organizational knowledge. They 
begin by visiting a number of factories and 





observing the division of duties. Back at 
school, the classroom is set up on the same 
plan. One student acts as a designer and 
submits sketches. Another, called the pat- 
ternmaker, drapes the garment in muslin 
and cuts the pattern. A third member of 
the group checks for fit and the carrying 
out of the designer’s style idea. When the 
dress is completed, the pattern grader 
grades it to different sizes and passes it 
on to the cutters. Next, the various parts 
of the pattern are cut, and sorters assemble 
the pieces belonging to a garment and 
bundle them up for delivery to the operat- 
ors who complete the costume in selected 
fabrics. 

As the members of the class work, they 
are wont to vision the day when they will 
be a designer or a shop owner. Even the 
youngest beginner knows the story of one 
of ‘Trade-Tech’s most successful students 
who enrolled in the Apparel Department 
during the depression years. Her training 
finished, she went to work in a children’s 
dress house. Following nine years of em- 
ployment, this enterprising woman started 
a shop of her own. Her first place of busi- 
ness was a loft equipped with one ma- 
chine. From such a modest outlay, her 
firm has grown so that today it boasts of 
national distribution in 5,000 stores and 
operates branch factories in England, Au- 
stralia, and New Zealand! Stories like hers 
are good illustrations of the two principles 
of the American Credo, “the right to own 
private property,” and “the right to work 
in callings and localities of our choice.” 

The most enjoyable experience of study- 
ing costume design at Trade-Tech is tak- 
ing part in the yearly Gold Thimble 
Award Fashion Show. Every teacher and 
student in the department shares in plan- 
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ming and executing the event. ‘The work 
is carried on in an atmosphere of anticipa- 
tion equaling a Broadway opening. The 
coordinator of the department is every- 
where, calmly directing the thousands of 
details involved. Sketches of casual frocks, 
sportswear, children’s garments, and for- 
mal attire appear as if by magic, with no 
indication of the sweat and tears which 
produced them. 

Leading designers and fashion editors 
of Los Angeles come to the college and 
act as judges of the sketches. Fabrics are 
selected which will best interpret the de- 
signer’s ideas. Soon the work tables are 
arrayed with silks, satins, taffetas, and cot- 
tons. The instructor of the advanced stu- 
dents supervises every step of the prepara- 
tion of the costumes to be worn in the 
style show. 

Eventually, the long awaited night ar- 
rives, and the girls leave the sewing tables 
to model their creations. Soft music sounds 
forth, the house lights go off, the spot- 
lights come one, and the young designers 
walk across the stage. As the audience 
murmurs appreciative comments, an in- 
structor gives a description of each cos- 
tume. 

The hard work of everyone seems 
worthwhile when owners and managers of 
shops crowd behind the stage compli- 
menting the contestants on the fresh vital- 
ity of their offerings. Students whose de- 
signs are chosen for the fashion show find 
themselves favored with better jobs than 
other beginners. 

No study would be complete without 
comment on the leaders who direct the 
activities of a project . A proud tradition 
of Trade-Tech is its Trade Advisory Com- 
mittees which meet periodically at the 
college with administrators and instruc- 


tors. The Apparel Advisory group, made 
up of outstanding representatives of the 
Los Angeles garment industry, includes 
the Vice-President of Peggy Hunt, Inc.; 
the owner and designer of Jean Durain of 
California; the designer of Cole of Cali- 
fornia; the designer-owner of Fashion 
Forecast, Inc.; the owner of Ivan Fred- 
erick of California; and the owner of Ta- 
bak of California. 

These community-minded business ex- 
ecutives serve with no benefit to them- 
selves. Their assistance is both unique and 
indispensable. So comprehensive is the 
role played by these people that only a 
brief summary of their contributions can 
be made. They evaluate the effectiveness 
of the training program, forecast eco- 
nomic trends that will affect employment, 
and plan joint projects that will bring the 
school closer to industry. When a shop 
owned by an Advisory Committee mem- 
ber installs new machinery, teachers are 
invited to inspect it. Even knowledge that 
has been traditionally classified as confi- 
dential to the craft and trade secrets of 
individual firms are revealed at the Trade 
Advisory meetings. Most important, the 
leaders who compose the Committee per- 
sonally assist students in obtaining inter- 
views with future employers. 

The confidence management exhibits 
in its relations with the Apparel Trades 
Division of Trade-Tech is a reflection of 
the respect paid the instructors and the 
coordinator. The latter person is stamped 
by distinction not only of degree but of 
kind. When she assumed the supervision 
of the department, a pioneer activity was 
undertaken. Under her direction the 
school sifted out the basic skills of cos- 
tume design, which manufacturers 


thought they alone could teach, with the 
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purpose of shortening the induction period 
of prospective workers and making them 
more acceptable to the rapidly expanding 
garment industry of Los Angeles. She paid 
for services of recommended people in 
factories to teach her their methods of 
production. No detail was too rudimen- 
tary for her attention as she learned the 
way a given shop threaded a needle, or 
placed a stitch, or held the material. Her 
goal was to do the best possible job of 
tying in the training program with de- 
mands of private enterprise. Currently, 
she is a member of an employer’s organi- 
zation and thus keeps up to date on the 
point of view of management. The inde- 
fatigable efforts of the coordinator, her 
unusual abilities of supervision, the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of the instructors, 





the never-failing assistance of the Advis- 
ory Committees have enabled the Apparel 
Department of Trade-Tech to play a vital 
part in the garment industry of Los An- 
geles. 

The importance of the individual can 
be easily seen from the procedure just de- 
scribed. He sees the product of his crea- 
tion modeled, photographed, and de- 
scribed in leading newspapers. Leaders of 
the trade converse with him and listen 
with respect to the ideas he presents. 
Through these experiences, unique with 
vocational education, a youth feels that 
he is playing a more significant role in his 
society than before. A heightened concept 
of personal dignity results, and the Amer- 
ican Credo lives anew. 








Plagiarism in Freshman English 


Robert L. Coard 


A SCHOOLBOY is supposed to have defined 
plagiarists as “people who write plays.” 
Whatever the truth of that matter may 
be, plagiarists are unfortunately some- 
times students who write themes. Fresh- 
man composition teachers cherish dreams 
of getting witty, polished papers, but 
when they receive them their joy is 
mingled now and then with an uneasy 
suspicion, especially when such papers 
come from students who have previously 
shown only the most rudimentary knowl- 
edge of sentence structure. Generally the 
teacher has no proof, but he is morally 
certain that the student did not do the 
work himself. The teacher’s first reaction 
is to ignore the whole matter, for he is 
understandably reluctant to call anyone 
a thief. Still, if he chokes off his suspicions 
and awards the paper the grade its con- 
tent as such justifies, he will inevitably re- 
ceive more themes just like it. Then, those 
members of the class who are laboriously 
creating their own work in travail and 
anguish will be justly resentful. What is 
to be done? 

As with so many other classroom prob- 
lems, there is no easy solution for plagiar- 
ism once it has occurred, but there are 
numerous measures that can be taken to 
reduce the frequency of its occurrence. 
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One practice in large English departments 
is never to return the students’ themes or 
research papers permanently. After the 
students have done the revision work sug- 
gested by the teacher, the papers are again 
collected and stored in the English office 
for a number of years until they are de- 
stroyed. 

Such an approach to the problem of 
eliminating plagiarism no doubt is rea- 
sonably effective. Of course, the student 
can readily enough make a carbon of his 
own work or simply recopy it, but he will 
seldom do this. It is just that bit of extra 
work that few, even the student most de- 
sirous of preserving specimens of his writ- 
ing, will have the energy to do at the time. 
Anyway, most plagiarism, save for that 
originating in fraternity and sorority files, 
is not the result of long and thoughtful 
preparation. Rather, it is likely to occur 
on the spur of the moment as a student 
tries to relieve a roommate’s agony over 
an English assignment by passing on to 
him a theme left over from a previous 
semester, 

Although keeping the students’ papers 
does reduce cheating, the practice is not 
without certain flaws and _ limitations. 
Some of the students with a flair for writ- 
ing will wish to retain their papers, com- 
ments and all. Their proprietary interest 
will be particularly strong in the long 
research paper which may represent many 
hours of work and which may contain 
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charts, graphs, and other features difficult 
to reproduce in a carbon copy. Then, too, 
if his department does not provide facil- 
ities for storing of themes, the English 
instructor may find it awkward to file 
them himself, for in these crowded days 
his office space is perhaps limited to a 
quarter interest in a tottery desk. Even 
if he destroys the papers at the first pos- 
sible moment, he must still keep them dur- 
ing the current semester in order to em- 
ploy them in conference with the students 
about their work. 

Besides providing these irritations, the 
retention of student themes cannot get at 
certain kinds of plagiarism. It cannot, for 
example, prevent the copying of material 
from newspapers and magazines, other 
textbooks, student publications, and the 
like. Nor can it do anything to reduce the 
number of papers expressly written for the 
assignment by the student’s roommate, 
girl friend, or wife, or even sometimes the 
long-suffering parent. 

Having themes written during the 
composition class period itself is probably 
the only sure preventive of cheating. 
Turning the class into a kind of writing 
laboratory not only eliminates copying, 
but it enables the teacher to give a meas- 
ure of individual assistance on the spot, 


. which is likely to be more effective than 


a few generalizations scrawled on a com- 
pleted theme. 

Although some writing in class should 
be done each semester both as a check on 
plagiarism and for its other values, the 
practice has some obvious weaknesses. 
First, it is extremely time-consuming. As 
it is, there hardly seems to be a sufficient 
number of class periods for a considera- 
tion of rhetorical principles without slic- 
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ing off more and more of them for theme 
writing. Ir. addition, the period of fifty 
minutes does not provide the student with 
enough time for the organization and 
preparation of anything of much value. 
And, scarcely the least of its disadvantages 
from the viewpoint of the corrector, the 
material written in class is likely to be 
set down in a snarl! of twisted handwrit- 
ing that is about as easy to interpret as the 
text of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
When the teacher does assign a theme 
for preparation outside the classroom, he 
can often reduce the opportunities for 
plagiarism by attaching some limitation to 
the assignment. For example, instead of 
merely asking a student to write a char- 
acter sketch and thus indirectly encour- 
aging him to pillage ““The Most Unfor- 
getable Character I’ve Met” series of the 
Reader's Digest, the teacher might specify 
that the assignment be a sketch of one of 
the student’s grandparents, of one of his 
grade school teachers, or one of his class- 
mates. Again, if the assignment is to be 
a theme on Christmas, the teacher might 
indicate that it should be autobiographi- 
cal in nature so that he will not collect a 
month’s supply of editorials or sermons on 
the significance of Christmas, nor ency- 
clopedia-like pieces on the origin of Santa 
Claus and the Christmas tree. Simply pro- 
viding enough suggestions about writing 
will go a long way toward eliminating 
plagiarism. If the student understands 
that he may write about the hazards of 
Christmas shopping, his temporary job at 
the post office, or his dislike for the prac- 
tice of sending Christmas cards, he is not 
likely to experience that feeling of total 
inability to say anything on a subject, a 
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feeling which so often results in plagiar- 
ism. 

In spite of such precautions as storing 
last semester’s themes, having some writ- 
ten work done in the classroom itself, and 
putting certain restrictions on the selec- 
tion of topics, the teacher will still occa- 
sionally receive a composition not auth- 
ored by the student who has signed his 
name to the paper. What then? 

In many instances the student who has 
resorted to plagiarism is of such low men- 
tality that he indicates in the paper itself 
the place from which he took the mater- 
ial. One can then simply confront him 
with the evidence and take appropriate 
action. The author has actually seen the 
phrase “in this issue” copied out by a stu- 
dent who was plagiari=ing a magazine 
article. On another occasion, several weak 
students writing about life in the college 
dormitories transcribed almost verbatim 
the official rules of conduct of the college. 
Another student, by referring to a certain 
campus building as “large and commod- 
ious,” likewise betrayed the source of his 
descriptive paragraphs. Only an official 
publication, it was clear, would take such 
liberties with the English language. It was, 
of course, the school catalog! 

In evaluating the long research paper, 
a feature of most second semester fresh- 
man English courses and a project that 
because of its length and difficulty tempts 
a few to plagiarism, the teacher has at his 
command a number of checks that are not 
available for shorter papers. For one 
thing, he can go to the library to see if 
the items mentioned in the bibliography 
were checked out recently. He can also 
look into his record book to see if the stu- 


dent did each step of the project as as- 


signed. If no bibliography on bibliography 
cards has ever been presented, if no tenta- 
tive outline has appeared, if no note cards 
or rough drafts have ever been turned in, 
the teacher is certainly justified in with- 
holding a grade from the finished product 
that suddently appears as if by magic. 
The teacher’s time is too valuable, 
though, to waste much of it doing detec- 
tive work. Rather, some kind of confer- 
ence should be arranged with the sus- 
pected student in the teacher’s office. 
Often the student will save time and effort 
by making a forthright confession. Natur- 
ally, he should be given the benefit of 
every doubt and every mitigating circum- 
stance. Perhaps he does not understand 
the legitimate ways of acknowledging in- 
debtedness to another. If, however, he 
persists in maintaining an implausible 
story, the teacher might quiz him about 
the vocabulary and allusions employed in 
the theme. If plagiarists were only content 
to steal C' papers they might escape detec- 
tion, but generally in their efforts to raise 
their grades they will appropriate mater- 
ial conspicuously above their intellectual 
level. Ambition has a way of over-leaping 
itself. Asked in conference about the 
meaning of a word like indigenous, cor- 
rectly used (and spelled), the badgered 
student may simply blurt out that he 
copied that part from a book. On the 
other hand, he might still assert that he 
is the sole author but claim that his mind 
has suddenly gone blank about Schopen- 
hauer and his philosophy to which there 
were allusions in the essay in question. 
In a case like this, surely the teacher has 
sufficient evidence to refuse to accept the 
paper. When matters have reached the 
final stage, some teachers give the student 
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an opportunity to prove authorship by 
writing from memory a short summary of 
the paper in the office under the eye of the 
teacher. This assignment occasionally 
brings a confession. If the student, how- 
ever, rigidly adheres to his tale and if the 
evidence is somewhat ambiguous, the 
teacher, rather than waste further time, 
might accept the paper, give it the grade 
that its content deserves, and see that the 
next assignment is written in the class- 
room itself. 

Some teachers are relentless in their 
pursuit of a plagiarist. If they are able 
to produce evidence of cheating, they 
sometimes fail the student outright or even 
bring up the matter as a cause for expul- 
sion from school. It is doubtful if such 
stern measures should be resorted to, at 
least in the first offense of this kind. ‘True, 
in a course in which a term paper forms 
a major portion of the grade, the instruc- 
tor has little choice except to fail the stu- 
dent, but ordinarily a gentler course of 
action would seem advisable. After all, 
a certain amount of cheating necessarily 
escapes the teacher, and he should take 
this fact into account in dealing with 
those who have been caught. 

The English teacher should also: re- 
member that while plagiarism may be 
one of the most heinous sins in his estima- 


tion, it is hardly a peccadillo in the eyes 
of the student body. A youth would lose 
standing with his fellows if he stole money 
or told a deliberate lie, but he would 
scarcely face ostracism for turning in 
themes he did not write. Oddly enough, 
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a number of English teachers who enjoy 
outbursts of moral indignation against 
plagiarists will sometimes a few hours later 
narrate with satisfaction how they as un- 
dergraduates made a practice of copying 
laboratory manuals from other students. 
And, one might add, some continue the 
practice by lifting tests and examinations 
without acknowledging any sources! 

On the other hand, plagiarism is 
wrong, and one cannot ignore or condone 
it. If the plagiarism seems to be in part 
due to ignorance of how to quote or 
paraphrase properly, perhaps the assign- 
ment may simply be rewritten correctly. 
If the offense is deliberate but a first 
transgression, a failure might be recorded 
for that particular assignment. Plagiarism 
on a long research paper or repeated 
plagiarism would no doubt necessitate 
failure in the course. 

From all that has been said on the sub- 
ject, one might infer that plagiarism is a 
usual thing in freshman composition 
classes. Actually, a relatively small pro- 
portion of papers are copied, and much 
of this cheating is done by students on the 
verge of failure who are willing to take 
any kind of risk. Every student is entitled 
early in the course to a brief and frank 
explanation of the penalties of plagiarism. 
After that, the less said on the subject in 
class the better. An atmosphere of sus- 
picion is hardly conducive to learning. 
Indeed, too much storming and threaten- 
ing on the subject of plagiarism might be 
taken as a challenge to cheat by the more 
exuberant students. 








Freshman Educational 
Psychology 


Helen Corley 
Odessa College 


Odessa, Texas 


The following technique was used suc- 
cessfully with a class of 35 education 
majors in a freshman educational psy- 
chology class. The objective of the ac- 
tivity was to assist beginning teachers in 
planning learning materials, in formulat- 
ing instructional objectives for a course, 
and in devising, administering, and using 
tests. 

Ordinarily this type of instruction is 
introduced in a method and materials 
course rather than in educational psy- 
chology, but it was presented at this time 
so that students would have help in choos- 
ing teaching fields and in understanding 
better what is expected of the classroom 
teacher. 

Each student chose for himself the level 
on which to present a unit of work. Next, 
he selected the unit and the length of 


THIS | TRIED AND 
FOUND HELPFUL 


time necessary for presentation. He then 
gathered the materials necessary for the 
entire unit and worked out the method 
of presentation in accordance with these 
materials. The unit was made in detail 
from the first motivation to the last test. 

Since time was a limiting factor, the 
student narrowed his plans to involve one 
day’s presentation which was given to the 
educational psychology class, using it as 
a “guinea pig.” 

The class in turn criticized the work 
along the following lines: 


1. Was the material developed in such a 
manner that the learner was of primary inter- 
est and subject matter secondary. 

2. Were there various methods of presen- 
tation. 

3. Was there ample advance planning for 
the classroom work. 

4. Were the tests devised in such a manner 
that they left the student with a sense of ac- 
complishment. 


It was found that after these units were 
presented a few of the students felt that 
teaching was not what they wished to 
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pursue because of the careful work which 
naturally is the lot of the teacher. How- 
ever, the ones who were impressed with 
the wide and varied scope which teaching 
offers were pleasec. with their choice and 
remained in the field. 


How Wright Branch Has 
Successfully Integrated the 
General Biology Course 


Henry H. Vallowe 


Wright Branch, Chicago Junior College 


Chicago, Illinois 


A method of integrating the lecture, 
discussion, laboratory, and quizzes into 
one unified period of instruction has been 
used successfully for several years in the 
general laboratory biology course at 
Wright Branch, The students’ accomp- 
lishments in a comprehensive examina- 
tion given at the end of each of the two 
semesters in the sequence and their suc- 
cess in senior colleges show that this inte- 
grated instruction gives them a superior 
understanding of the basic biological 
principles presented. 

Typically, laboratory courses are of- 
fered in two or three separate parts. In 
universities and four-year colleges, gradu- 
ate students or senior students are em- 
ployed as laboratory assistants and discus- 
sion or quiz section leaders. ‘The student’s 
contact with the lecturer is limited to a 
series of formal meetings which are often 
not related to the current laboratory 
material, 

In the typical junior college, advanced 
students are not available as laboratory 
instructors, and therefore the laboratory is 
usually conducted by the same person 
who presents the lecture material. At 
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Wright Branch it has proven more suc- 
cessful to combine the lecture, discussion 
and laboratory parts of the course into a 
single unified instruction period. 

The general biology course is offered 
for science majors and students who desire 
laboratory science in their curriculum. 
The course meets four days per week for 
one and a half hours and carries four 
hours of college credit. 

The content of the course is developed 
around the textbook and _ laboratory 
manual written especially for the course. 
With the instructor as a guide, the stu- 
dents are encouraged to discuss the ma- 
terial presented in these books. At the 
point where laboratory material is most 
meaningful, it is presented to the students. 
By this method they have before them, in 
the form of tangible objects, the material 
which they are discussing at the moment. 
For example, in the study of reproduc- 
tion in flowering plants each student is 
given a flower which he may take apart 
to observe gross structures and a micro- 
scope with a set of slides to study micro- 
scopic structure. He has the manual to 
direct his attention to the important ele- 
ments and the instructor helps him under- 
stand the significance of the processes in- 
volved. Through the use of blackboard 
illustrations, projected photomicro- 
graphs, charts and diagrams, the instruc- 
tor is able to direct the students’ obser- 
vations and discussions to desirable ends. 

This integrated system of instruction 
fuses the theoretical with the tangible, 
combines words with objects, and reduces 
to a minimum the confusion which 
plagues the freshman student who other- 
wise would be confronted with two or 
three instructors, two or three notebooks, 
a text, and a laboratory manual with no 
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guidance in aranging the material into a 
meaningful body of information. 


Teaching Fundamentals 
of Speech 


Paul O. Johnson 


Joliet Junior College 


Joliet, Illinois 


In teaching the junior college course 
in fundamentals of speech, which is usu- 
ally taken for only one semester, the au- 
thor has felt, perhaps as other teachers 
have felt, that the course lacks vitality 
because the students are exposed to only 
one audience, the junior college speech 
students and speech instructor, and to 
only one situation, the speech class meet- 
ing three times a week. A speech student 
can become adapted to a given audience 
and a given situation, but often speech 
training and the development of poise 
do not transfer well to other situations, 
particularly for those students who take 
no more than one semester’s work or 
do not engage in extracurricular speech 
work, 

It is difficult, at least at Joliet College, 
to offer other speech situations to the 
bulk of the students under the supervision 
of the instructor or other qualified per- 
sons. Thus, outside participation, even 
though it is without supervision, has been 
encouraged. Each student is required to 
report on a number of speech situations 
outside of class, usually three to five a 
semester, and after several semesters, this 
method has proven helpful in aiding stu- 
dents to adapt themselves more com- 
pletely. For one thing, it encourages the 
student to seek out speech situations in 
which he would not otherwise engage. In 
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the second place, it tends to bring the 
student to a more critical realization of his 
strengths and weaknesses as far as speech 
is concerned. This _ participation is 
achieved by requesting a written report of 
the speech situations. 

Each report is to include such infor- 
mation as: 


I. Description of situation 
a. Occasion 
b. Date 
c. Place 
d. Purpose and subject of speech 


II. Analysis of audience 
a. Size 
b. Attitude toward speaker, subject, 
and situation 
c. Attention and interest 


III. Self-evaluation 


a. Poise 

b. Communication 

c. Language 

d. Organization and preparation 

e. Adaptation to audience and oc- 
casion 

f. Accomplishment of ultimate pur- 
pose. 


Speech situations most frequently re- 
ported fall into several categories. There 
are “reports” in other classes—English, 
botany, geography, social science. There 
are talks to college clubs, such as the 
Engineers’ Club or Students of Medical 
Science. There are club activities, such 
as chairmanship of an organization or 
the reading of secretary's minutes. There 
are talks to church groups and participa- 
tion in college dramatics or radio pro- 
ductions. 

By such reports, the student should 
sense that there is a definite need to trans- 
fer that which is learned in the classroom 
to everyday situations, and it is felt that 
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the procedure described above aids in 
the transfer. 


Survey of English Literature 
Edna R. Bui'e 


Los Angeles Harbor Junior College 
Los Angeles, California 


In a course in Survey of English Litera- 
ture with a class of Gamma and Delta 
students of mixed backgrounds and in- 
terests, it is helpful to study Renaissance 
drama from the point of view of medium 
of presentation, comparing the tech- 
niques of Shakespeare’s theater to those 
currently used in television and motion 
picture presentations, 

Specifically, the educational film, 
“Shakespeare’s Theater: ‘The Globe Play- 
house,” produced at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, was studied by 
the class, which later the same week 
viewed the Maurice Evans’ live television 
presentation of Shaw’s Devil’s Disciple 
and the Michael Redgrave live television 
showing of Goldsmith’s She Stoops to 
Conquer. Whenever possible, individual 
members of the class also viewed class 
sessions of “Shakespeare on Television,” 
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with Dr. Frank C. Baxter of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

The most satisfactory result of class 
study of the first three programs was the 
indication of the development of a 
thoughtful, critical point of view by the 
students, who thus summarized their con- 
clusions: (1) The UCLA film was helpful 
in understanding the devices and tech- 
niques of the Renaissance theater and the 
continuity of action it achieved through 
its use of seven stages. However, the film 
was necessarily limited in lack of color and 
lack of indication of immediacy of appeal 
to the audience. (2) The Redgrave pres- 
entation showed lack of the actors’ 
adaptation to television because before 
the camera they seemed to be over-pro- 
jecting their undoubtedly successful stage 
techniques. (3) The Evans production 
was the most successful of the three and 
showed increasing mastery of the tele- 
vision medium. (4) If one imagines live 
color television combined with cinerama 
scope and size, he may have an idea, ad- 
mittedly anachronistic, of the immediacy 
of dramatic experience enjoyed by 
Renaissance audiences in their play- 


houses. 














Jesse P. Bogue 


INTRODUCTION 


WHEN THE research and service commit- 
tee system was set up in 1946, the Asso- 
ciation ‘published a pamphlet entitled, 
“The American Association of Junior 
Colleges: What It Is and What It Does.” 
One purpose of this pamphlet was to 
identify the areas of responsibility of the 
various committees. As time went on, cer- 
tain modifications were made in the struc- 
ture and functions of the committees. 
Therefore, in the October, 1953, issue of 
the Junior College Journal, the structures 
and functions were redefined. 

Recently, the Board of Directors re- 
quested the executive secretary to prepare 
a point by point statement on the present 
status of the committees and their work. 
This was submitted to the Board of Di- 
rectors at the summer meeting, July 29- 
30, 1956, and they approved it. The state- 
ment has been published in pamphlet 
form and presented to all of the members 
of the committees. It is being published 
in this issue of the Journal in order to give 
all readers in the Association an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint themselves with its 
contents. 


STRUCTURE AND PROCEDURE 


1. The vice president of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges is coordinator of 
the committee system. Chairmen of the com- 
mittees are directly responsible to him. 


2. The Screening Committee is composed 
of the vice president and two members of the 
Recommendations for 
basic research are made to the Screening 
Committee and through it to the Board for 
consideration and final action. 


Board of Directors. 


3. Basic research projects approved by th: 
Board are given to the executive secretary. It 
becomes his duty to find an individual or 
organization, if possible, to carry out the 
project. 

4. The committee structure of the Ameri- 
can Association is paralleled, more or less, in 
the regional associations and councils. When- 
ever it is possible and prudent, the Ameri- 
can Association committees seek the coopera- 
tion of regional committees. This action is 
valuable especially in identifying basic re- 
search problems and in carrying out service 
projects. 

5. An assistant to the vice president may be 
appointed by the president of the Association. 
His main function is to coordinate the work 
of the committees during such times as the 
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vice president may be attending the meetings 
of the Board of Directors. 

6. There is an informal group composed of 
research specialists in junior college educa- 
tion. Its purpose is to coordinate work in basic 


research to prevent overlapping of efforts. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


1. Members of the committees meet for a 
day and half or two days previous to the 
opening of the annual convention. 

2. This meeting is for the purpose of sum- 
marizing the year’s activities and for the plan- 
ning for advanced studies and projects. 

3. The members of the committees are 
asked to meet for one-half day immediately 
following each annual convention. This meet- 
ing is for the purpose of organizing the com- 
mittees’ work quite specifically for the en- 
suing year, [here are, as a rule, two members 
appointed to each committee each year. The 
sessions immediately following the conven- 
tion, therefore, are very important for the 
purpose of orienting new members to the 
work of the committees. 


GENERAL FUNCTIONS OF RESEARCH AND 
SERVICE COMMITTEES 


1. To survey and summarize current prac- 
tices in junior colleges in the areas allocated 
to the committees. 

2. To plan and carry through some original 
research projects. 

3. To encourage and assist with experi- 
mentations in various problems within the 
areas of the committees. 

4. To release the findings of the commit- 
tees to all members of the Association through 
the Junior College Journal. 

9. To assist in the programs of the na- 
tional conventions by providing discussion 
groups for the participation of the members of 
the Association. 

6. To recruit the services of representatives 
in regional associations to carry forward the 
work of the committees. 
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7. To coordinate the work of the com- 
mittees through the vice president and with 
any special services from the Washington 


office. 
ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE 


The specific functions of the Adminis- 
tration Committee and the areas of re- 
search and service assigned to it are the 
following: 

1. To investigate and promote the best 
ways and means whereby the chief adminis- 
trator of a junior college and his staff may 
assist classroom teachers to improve instruc- 
tion. 

2. To investigate and promote the best ad- 
ministrative structure and practices for junior 
colleges of various types and sizes. 

3. To investigate and promote sound f- 
nancial methods and practices in junior col- 
leges of various types and sizes. 

4. To investigate and promote good pub- 
lic relations and publicity practices in junioi 
colleges. 

5. To investigate junior college library 
standards, promote high standards, and keep 
an up-to-date booklist and teaching materials 
for junior colleges. 

6. To investigate building standards and 
costs for junior colleges, including selection of 
sites, space utilization, equipment, and gen- 
eral facilities, ana to publicize the same to 
the junior colleges. 

In short, any aspect of the organiza- 
tion and administration of a junior col- 
lege falls within the investigative service 
area of this committee. 

CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 

The specific functions of the Curricu- 
lum Committee and the areas of research 
and service assigned to it are the follow- 
ing: 

1. To investigate and promote the best 


curriculums in general education in junior 


colleges. 


a 
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2. To investigate and promote the best 
curriculums in pre-professional studies in 
junior colleges. 

3. To investigate and promote the best 
curriculums in terminal studies, including vo- 
cational, technical, and general education. 

4. To investigate and promote the best 
curriculum for adult education in junior col- 
leges. 

5. To investigate and promote the best 
practices for evaluations of curriculums in 
junior colleges. 

6. To investigate and promote the best 
practices for the coordination of junior col- 
lege curriculums with high schools on the one 
hand, and with senior colleges, universities, 
and professional schools on the other. 


In short, any aspect of curriculum con- 
struction, evaluation, and coordination in 
junior colleges falls within the investiga- 
tive and service area of this committee. 


INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 


The specific functions of the Instruc- 
tion Committee and the areas of research 
and service assigned to it are as follows: 


1. To investigate and promote sound 
practices for the professional education and 
training of junior college teachers. 

2. To investigate and promote the best 
practices for in-service education and training 
of junior college teachers. 

3. To investigate and promote the best 
teaching techniques and practices in the vari- 
ous disciplines in junior colleges. 

4. To investigate salary schedules and 
fringe benefits for junior college teachers, 
publicize the findings, and promote the best 
possible practices for the financial security of 
the teachers. 

5. To promote the recruitment of out- 
standing young men and women as potential 
junior college teachers and encourage them 
by all possible means to prepare themselves 
for this field of service. 
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In short, any aspect of the recruitment. 
professional, and in-service education and 
training of junior college teachers, any 
aspect of improvement in their methods 
and techniques, and their financial re- 
muneration and security fall within the 
areas of investigation and service of this 
committee. It is suggested that point 4 be 
a cooperative undertaking with the Ad- 
ministration Committee. 


LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 


The specific functions of the Legis- 
lation Committee and the areas of re- 
search and service assigned are as follows: 


1. To investigate and publish the best 
methods and means of equalizing post high 
school education for American youth and 
adults, with special reference to the place of 
the junior and community college. 


2. To investigate and promote the best 
kinds of state legislation for the establishment, 
operation, and financing of junior colleges. 

3. To investigate and express judgments 
on national legislation, the purpose of which 
is to affect favorably or adversely junior col- 
leges and/or junior college students. 

4. To investigate issues of a legislativ: 
character, or directives and interpretations by 
governmental agencies and make _ recom- 
mendations to the junior college representa- 
tives on the Veterans Advisory Committee, 
the Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education with the Federal Government of 
the American Council on Education, the ex- 
ecutive secretary, and the Board of Directors, 
and any other committees or commissions 
concerned with higher education. 

5. To study current issues of importance of 
a legislative character and make recommenda- 
tions to the resolutions committees for con- 
sideration of the members at national con- 
ventions. 
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In short, any aspect of proposed, 
needed, or enacted legislation that may 
affect junior colleges and/or junior col- 
lege students falls within the investigative 
and service area of this committee. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 


The specific functions of the Student 
Personnel Committee and the areas of 
service assigned to it are the following: 


1. To investigate and promote the best 
practices for student personnel officers and 
departments in junior colleges, including 
admission of students, testing programs, 
counseling and guidance, placement, and 
follow-up. 

2. To investigate and promote the best 
practices in student government and extra- 
curricular activities in junior colleges. 

3. To investigate various aspects of stu- 
dent abilities and characteristics, in addition 
to records of achievement in high school, with 
respect to probable success in junior colleges. 

4. To investigate and promote the best 
practices in record keeping for student per- 
sonnel departments in junior colleges. 

5. To give special attention to evaluations 
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of junior college graduates in senior colleges 
and universities and in employment. 


In short, any aspect of problems and 
issues directly related to the admission, 
testing, counseling, guidance, placement 
follow-up, evaluation, student govern- 
ment, and extracurricular activities of 
students falls within the investigative and 
service area of this committee. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


The specific functions of the Editorial 
Board are the following: 


1. To act in an advisory capacity as an 
Editorial Board to the editor of the Junior 
College Journal. 

2. To read and analyze each issue of the 
Junior College Journal and evaluate the same 
for the consideration of the editor. 

3. To promote the circulation of the Jun- 
ior College Journal in individual and group 
subscriptions. 

4. To act in an advisory capacity to the 
Board of Directors about editorial policies, 
format, and the financing of the Junior 
College Journal. 
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Jesse P. Bogue 


Centralia Junior College, Centralia, 
Washington, is fortunate to have the 
backing of the local newspaper, The Daily 
Chronicle, Early in September this paper 
devoted an entire section consisting of 15 
pages to education in the city with special 
emphasis on the junior college. ‘The lead- 
ing editorial dealt with the costs of higher 
education and what the junior colleges 
are doing to reduce these costs to students 
living in communities where they are 
located. It is reprinted here with the per- 
mission of The Daily Chronicle: 


Since 1940, college and university tuitions 
have nearly doubled. Today the average stu- 
dent at a public college spends $1,320 per 
year for everything from books to beer. At a 
private institution of higher learning, the cost 
runs to $1,825. The high-low tab for all 
college expenses ranges from $200 up to 
$5,500 for a year. 

These figures are from a sample survey 
just completed by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. It is to be released sometime this fall. 
The findings are based on the budgets of 
16,000 typical students at 140 colleges and 
universities in 40 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

This sampling is not news to many young 
people and their parents. They know full well 


that higher education is expensive—good and 
expensive. For many of them it has required 
savings, scholarships, summer jobs, sacrifices 
and sweat to swing a college education. 
Others have not been able to hurdle this in- 
creasing fiancial barrier. One indication is the 
fact that today 80 per cent of our secondary 
school students do not continue their forma! 
education after receiving a high school di- 
ploma. And only one out of three students in 
the top 25 per cent of their class takes up 
further studies. 

Junior colleges have proved a great boon in 
cutting these costs of higher education. Not 
only can a student get as good, if not better, 
education in a junior college such as Cen- 
tralia’s than he can in many of the larger in- 
stitutions, but he can do it at less cost. Tui- 
tion and fees at the Centralia Junior College 
run approximately $150 per year. The only 
other expenses which a student faces are 
those for books and living costs. In most cases 
the student is able to live at home, thus re- 
ducing the living costs to a bare minimum. 
Where at the big schools the costs will run 
well over $1,300 per year, at the Junior Col- 
lege the cost can be held to between four and 
five hundred dollars. This is a tremendous 
saving without any reduction in educational! 
efficiency. 

Many students, however, go to the Junior 
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College not for its lower cost but for its 
many other advantages. The highly trained 
teaching staff and small classes make it pos- 
sible for the interested student to gain a very 
high education at a minimum cost. 

Sinclair College, Dayton, Ohio, al- 
though operating as an independent insti- 
tution, lays claim to the role of a com- 
munity college. The college issued an in- 
teresting report on “How Sinclair College 
Meets the Needs of Business and In- 
dustry.” Since 1887 the college has placed 
emphasis on education for business and 
industry, “because these have been the 
areas where educational needs have been 
greatest.” In 1927 a cooperative program 
was instituted with Wittenberg College, 
the primary purpose of which was the 
offering of liberal arts. 

Specific courses are offered to meet 
specific short-term needs; two-year pro- 
grams are given for the associates’ degrees 
in business administration and engineer- 
ing administration. Special techniques 
are employed to determine student needs, 
such as student enquiries, suggestions and 
opinions, company coordinator sugges- 
tions and judgments, and the results of 
conferences with the various advisory 
committees. The college, under the lead- 
ership of President C. C. Bussey, makes 
every possible effort to employ teachers 
who are sympathetic with the aims and 
purposes of the community concept of the 
institution and who have the necessary 
qualifications to make them effective in 
teaching in this kind of college. In ad- 
dition to their academic qualifications, 
they have practical backgrounds. 


* x * 


Television Teaching in junior colleges 
is in the experimental stages, but it is 
being attempted in a number of places 
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as another technique for the further ex- 
tension of educational opportunities to 
the masses of the people. ‘The four junior 
college branches of the Chicago City 
Junior College are teaching four courses 
this year on channel 11, the educational 
television station of the city. Freshman 
English, biology, social science, and po- 
litical science are televised for credit to 
all classes in the four junior colleges and 
to all qualified persons who may study at 
home. Kinescope recordings are made of 
the daytime classes and repeated during 
the evening for the benefit of persons who 
may be employed during the day. ‘Tuition 
is free to all residents of the city. Those 
who register for credit outside the city 
are charged the tuition rate of $14.06 per 
semester credit hour, or $42.18 per course. 
The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation is providing $165,000 and the Chi- 
cago City Board of Education has ap- 
propriated $50,000 for this year’s experi- 
mental program. 

Odessa College, Odessa, Texas, began 
its television educational program in June 
over station KOSA-TV. The first experi- 
mental course deals with public relations 
for small businesses. Each telecast is di- 
rected to a special small business and its 
public relations. For example, the pro- 
gram for public relations for service sta- 
tions was presented by Mr. Willis Clark 
of the Phillips Petroleum Company, an 
authority in this field. Depending on the 
reception of the telecasts and the ex- 
pressed wishes of the public, the program 
may be extended in the future. 

Beginning on September 22, a state- 
wide television program was inaugurated 
through the Texas Education Agency for 
the recruitment of teachers. Odessa Col- 
lege was one of the participating institu- 
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tions as coordinator of Area 14 in the 
state. Special attention is being directed 
to housewives who hold teaching permits 
and to persons with college degrees who 
lack teacher training. Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. J. W. Edgar, stated re- 
cently that these two sources of teachers 
would have to be exploited if the demands 
for instructors are to be met. 

Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
is now in its second year of closed-circuit 
television teaching. All freshman students 
are taught concurrently in about 50 class- 
rooms from the central college television 
studio. Reports regarding the past year’s 
program indicate that it was very suc- 
cessful. 


*% ae 


Engineering Education, one of the 
greatest needs of the time, is being ap- 
proached in the state of California by a 
team composed of the University of Calli- 
fornia, the 10 state colleges and the 66 
junior colleges. A Pre-Engineering Com- 
mittee has been working with the Univer- 
sity of California-California Junior Col- 
lege Association regarding the manner in 
which the three types of institutions, 
namely, the University, state colleges and 
junior colleges can cooperate to best ad- 
vantage. “Undergraduate Engineering 
Programs of the University of California” 
has been published and widely distributed 
to the high schools and junior colleges of 
the state. The reader will catch some of 
the attitudes and spirit in this cooperative 
effort from a few excerpts from this re- 
port: 

“The engineer is one who, through his 
knowledge of physical laws, directs the 
economic use of men, matter, and energy 
for the benefit of mankind. 


“While engineering is divided into 
several branches, such as agricultural, 
civil, electrical, mechanical, mining, etc.., 
the engineer employed in any one of these 
branches is actually involved in one o1 
more of a wide range of functions. A list 
of these would include: research, devel- 
opment, design, production, construction, 
management, operation, maintenance, 
application, sales, and service. 

“Working closely with engineers in 
carrying out these functions are engineer- 
ing technicians, whose training is some- 
what briefer and more specialized. 

“To provide an effective and economi- 
cal program for the training of both eng- 
neers and engineering technicians we 
have, in the state of California, a plan for 
coordinating engineering education in 
the three types of publicly-supported col- 
leges offering work beyond high school, 
namely, the public junior colleges, the 
state colleges, and the university. 

“The junior colleges have a dual re- 
sponsibility of providing the specialized 
training required for the engineering tech- 
nicians and also of providing the first two 
years of study in engineering for many 
students who will continue their training 
at a state college, at the university, or at 
one of the several other engineering col- 
leges.... The engineering programs given 
in junior colleges are designed to enable 
the student to transfer directly into the 
junior year of the college of his choice.” 

All institutions of higher education in 
California are fully cooperating in what 
appears to be a friendly and effective di- 
vision of labor. 

Dr. Walter E. Sindlinger has resigned 
from the deanship at Orange County 
Community College, Middletown, New 
York, and has been appointed to the staff 
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of the College of Education, University 
of Michigan. He will teach courses in 
junior college education and be con- 
sultant to the junior colleges in the state 
of Michigan. He has been dean at Orange 
County since 1951, where he became 
deeply interested in curriculum problems, 
including nursing education. In 1954—55 
he completed his doctoral dissertation at 
Columbia University on “Experimenta- 
tion in Education for Nursing at Orange 
County Community College.” The dis- 
sertation has been accepted for publica- 
tion by Putnam Company and will be re- 
leased in the near future. President Edwin 
H. Miner paid high praise to Sindlinger 
for his outstanding work during the past 
few years when he said, “Other colleges 
and universities are accepting our recom- 
mended graduates as transfers with full 
assurance that their academic preparation 
at Orange County Community College is 
both broad and thorough.” 

Caney Junior College, Pippapass, Ken- 
tucky, is doing unique service in this 
mountain county and community. It is a 
department of the Caney Creek Commun- 
ity Center, established in 1923 by Mrs. 
Alice S. G. Lloyd who came to the com- 
munity from Massachusetts. The college 
is fully accredited by the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The library contains 30,000 cata- 
logued volumes. The catalogue of the col- 
lege is unique in that no mention is made 
of finances. In American Junior Colleges, 
fourth edition, it is stated that free college 
training is offered to selected youth from 
the surrounding isolated region of the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains. Schol- 
arships are also provided, another unique 
service, to its more successful students for 
advanced study in four-year colleges and 
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universities. ‘These graduates pledge them- 
selves to return to the community as pro- 
fessional people and leaders. Nearly every 
teacher in the county is a graduate of 
Caney. 

National Advertising Campaign for 
Higher Education will be launched about 
the first of the year by the Advertising 
Council of America. A conference called 
by the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation last July reached the following gen- 
eral understandings about the campaign: 


1. Greater public awareness of the work 
being done by the colleges and universities 
and of their needs is essential if these institu- 
tions are to receive the support needed to do 
their job effectively in the future. 

2. Nationwide public service advertising 
is a potent technique for spreading the mes- 
sage widely and quickly. 

3. To devise a simple but effective mes- 
sage that will capture the interest of the 
individual citizen will be difficult; the edu- 
cational world and the advertising profession 
will have to thresh out the problem together. 

4. More money for colleges and univer- 
sities is the pressing and urgent need, but ad- 
vertising must be of broader nature than 
simply a fund-raising appeal. 

5. Advertising alone will be ineffective: it 
can provide only a backdrop for local action 
on the part of colleges and universities and 
their national organizations. 

6. Because the purpose of the advertising 
will be to precipitate citizens’ interest in and 
support of the affairs of higher education, the 
individual institution of higher learning must 
be prepared to interpret its case, its program 
and plans, as well as its needs, to its logical 
constituents, who will become increasingly 
discerning and question-minded as their at- 
tention turns to the institutions in their 
community. 

7. The entire spectrum of higher educa- 
tion should be included in the message 
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undergraduate, graduate, private, and tax- 
supported institutions of higher learning, 
numbering some 1,835 colleges and univer- 
sities in all. 

8. It will be essential for the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education to hold meetings, 
issue informative literature and reports, and 
undertake whatever other means of communi- 
cation may seem advisable to inform and keep 
up to date all educational administrators con- 
cerned and also faculty and students. 

9. Civic, labor, and other groups should 
be given an opportunity to know all plans and 
to participate. 

10. Announcement of the national adver- 
tising campaign and of the plans thus far 
proposed will be made by the college and the 
business-related organizations at their annual 
meetings so that preparatory planning for 
local action programs, suited to the frame- 
work of the organization or association, may 
be undertaken. Organizational newsletters, 
bulletins, and journals meanwhile will carry 
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stories of the overall plans for the nationwide 
advertising campaign. 


The American Association of Junior 
Colleges will participate in this campaign. 
Within the general framework of the 
total program, it will urge every junior 
college to plan its own development fo 
the future, cultivate its 
whether public or private, employ its per- 
sonnel to carry out its program, and there- 
by capitalize in an intensive manner on 


constituency 


the general advertising information. The 
Association also plans to employ a full- 
time director of public information to 
make direct contacts with business, in- 
dustrial, and other possible sources of fi- 
nancial aid, such as foundations, and as- 
sist in presenting information to legislative 
bodies for the better support of junior col- 
lege education. 
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Current Publications Received of Interest 
To Junior College Readers 


Bellamy, Raymond, F., Chase, Harrison 
V., Thursby, Vincent V., and Young, 
Sadie G. A Preface to the Social Sct- 
ences. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. vii + 532. $6.50. 
Here is an integrated approach to the 
study of man in society—his interrela- 
tions with his fellows, the institutions 
with which he works and within which 
he lives, and the social problems with 
which he 1s confronted. 

Crow, Lester D., and Crow, Alice. Ado- 

lescent Development and Adjustment. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1956. Pp. xiv + 555. $5.50. 
Based on the authors’ many years of ex- 
perience in working with and guiding 
teen-age boys and girls, this book will 
aid the reader in gaining an objective 
understanding of the developmental 
and adjustive changes that take place 
during the growing-up years. 

Diekhoff, John S. The Domain of the 
Faculty. New York: Harper and Bros., 
Pp. vii + 204. $3.00. 

The author makes significant propo- 
sals for re-examining the personnel pol- 
icies and programs of our colleges. 

DuBois, Cora. Foreign Students and 
Higher Education in the United States. 
Washington: American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1956. Pp. xviii + 221. $3.50. 
Miss DuBois analyzes the status, poten- 
tialities, and problems of international 
educational exchange. Her emphasis is 


on the operation of programs as they 
affect individual participants, educa- 
tional institutions, and the many pub- 
lic and private agencies involved. 
Gray, William S., 
Maturity in Reading. Chicago: Uni- 


and Rogers. Bernice 


versity of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp.. xi 
+ 273. $5.00. 

The achievement of maturity in read- 
ing is one of the most basic and com- 
pelling intellectual problems of ou 
time. In this volume the authors at- 
tempt to define the characteristics of 
the mature reader and establish a scale 
for the appraisal of reading maturity. 

Hillway, Tyrus. Introduction to Research. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1956. 
Pp. xi + 284. $3.50. 
It is the hope of the author that the in- 
formation he has provided will make 
the principles and methods of research 
clearly understandable, and hence wil! 
make research itself easier and more 
effective. 

Justman, Joseph, and Mais, Walter H. 
College Teaching: Its Practice and Its 
Potential. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1956. Pp. viii + 257. $3.75. 
Concerned with both principles and 
techniques, this book offers a compre- 
hensive exposition of the tasks involved 
in college teaching. The authors dis- 
cuss the college teachers’ responsibili- 
ties: classroom teaching, student coun- 
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seling, and the related duties inherent 
in faculty membership. 

Kirkpatrick, C. A. Salesmanship. Cincin- 

nati: South-Western Publishing Co., 
1956. Pp. viii + 631. 
Basically, the book is a college textbook, 
but it should be useful to salesmen for 
review purposes. This second edition 
was undertaken to supply a more effec- 
tive teaching tool for both students and 
instructors in salesmanship courses. 

Linn, Henry H. (ed.) School Business Ad- 
ministration. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1956. Pp. vi + 574. 

This is a volume that may be used as 
a textbook for students of educational 
administration and as a guide and ref- 
erence for practitioners in the several 
areas of school business administration. 

Pierson, Irene. Campus Cues. Danville, 

Ill.: The Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1956. Pp. 147. $3.50. 
This is a social “road map” for college 
students, an encyclopedia of what is 
proper in almost any given circum- 
stance. 

Starr, Mary Catharine. Management for 

Better Living. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1956. Pp. 451. $3.80. 
This book has been planned as a study 
aid for classes in homemaking, home 
management, personal development, or 
home and family living. 

Sweedlun, Verne S., and Crawford, Gal- 

da M. Man in Society. New York: 
American Book Co., 1956. Vol. I. Pp. 
xii + 609. $5.50. Vol. II. Pp. xiii + 
651. $5.50. 
The two volumes of Man in Society are 
an outgrowth of more than a decade of 
experience in developing an integrated 
social science course at Kansas State 
College. 


Thorpe, Louis P., and Cruze, Wendell W. 


Developmental Psychology. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1956. Pp. v + 
670. $6.00. 

This is a textbook for the course in de- 
velopmental psychology, or human 
growth and development, whether 
taught in the department of psychol- 
ogy, in the department or school of 
education, or in home economics. It 
presents the essential concepts, research 
findings, and interpretations upon 
which an objectively derived develop- 
mental psychology must be based. 


Wade, Thomas L., and Taylor, Howard 


E. Fundamental Mathematics. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956. 
Pp. xiv + 380. $4.75. 


Here, in a logically complete, yet sim- 
ple, readable manner, the authors treat 
the basic topics in mathematics which 
have come to be considered part of the 
general education of a well-informed 
person. ‘The meanings of new terms and 
operations are clearly defined and 
amply illustrated. 


Warters, Jane. High School Personnel 


Work Today. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. ix + 358. 
$4.75. 

The author brings together in a single 
volume the important concepts of stu- 
dent personnel work and coordinates 
these concepts to help school workers 
handle adequately the pressing prob- 
lems of student guidance today. 


Weinberg, Meyer, and Shabat, Oscar E. 


Society and Man. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp. 
xvili + 782. 

Through the medium of reports on the 
research of sixty prominent social sci- 
entists, Weinberg and Shabat present a 
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vivid picture of American industrial 
society. In addition to its concise and 
penetrating reports, this book contains 
a large number of specially prepared 
explanatory and graphic charts, maps, 
and tables. 


Wilson, Howard E. American College 
Life as Education in World Outlook. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council 


on Education, 1956. Pp. xvi + 195. 
$3.50. 

Dr. Wilson deals with informal colle- 
giate activities, extracurricular and co- 
curricular, that can influence students’ 
emotional and intellectual outlook 
toward other cultures and world areas 
and toward the complex relations 
among twentieth-century nations and 


cultures. 
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ANDERSON, RONALD A. and Kumpr, 
Wa ter A. (eds.). Business Law (5th 
ed.; Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., 1956). Pp. v + 950. 

All college students who take a first 
course in business law have the same 
need—an understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of law that apply to the 
everyday transactions of the business 
world. Whether the students plan to major 
in this field or in any field of business 
management — accounting, marketing, 





finance, personnel, office management— 
whether they plan to teach business, be- 
come engineers, major in public adminis- 
tration, or become professional secre- 
taries, Business Law is designed to fill 
their needs. 

This book is a revision of Business Law, 
Fourth Edition, by Ronald A. Anderson, 
Dwight A. Pomeroy, and Walter A. 
Kumpf. While the basic outline of the 
Fourth Edition has been retained, im- 
portant changes have been incorporated 
in the Fifth Edition. The text is intro- 
duced with the logic of law—why, as a 
member of society and a voting citizen, 
one should have some knowledge of the 
principles of law that govern our eco- 
nomic activities and, as a person living 
in a nation based on free enterprise, he 
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should know the rights and remedies 
which the community, through law, 
makes available to him. Pages 1 to 24, the 
two parts on Legal Rights and Remedies 
are designed as an overview of courts and 
legal proceedings. 

The Fifth Edition has been carefull) 
revised to provide better organizatio: 
based upon both logical and psychological 
presentation for greater student compr: 
hension. Essential background inform 
tion on business practices and procedures 
is supplied so that the student will lear 
meaningful, concrete terms rather th: 
through a memorization of abstract term: 

Three examples of the logically re- 
organized units are: 

a. Chapter I, “Contracts,” Part I, Dis. 
charge of Contracts and Remedies, page | 27 
Under the main heading, Methods of Dis- 
charge of Contracts, the discussion logicall\ 
presents discharge by performance, agree- 
ment, impossibility, acceptance of breach, and 
operation of law. In the previous edition, the 
order of discussion was discharge by agree- 
ment, impossibility, operation of law, and ac- 
ceptance of breach. 

b. Chapter 8, “Sales of Goods,” Part A. 
Illegality Under Statutes, page 438. The 
treatment of this topic is organized into a 
self-outlining style. 


c. Chapter 8, “Sales of Goods,” Part C 
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Transfer of Title to Goods, page 452. The 
section, Presumption to Determine Intention, 
is completely reorganized. 


Some of the new topics added in the 
Fifth Edition are: Interpretation of Con- 
tracts, page 109; Conflict of Laws, page 
110; Fair Employment Practices Act, 
page 195; and Attachment and Garnish- 
ment of Wages, page 220. 

Many new cases, used to illustrate and 
emphasize important legal principles, 
have been added or substituted for cases 
used in former editions. More than 200 
new cases are included in the book—59 
in the case examples, 153 in the review 
cases. Approximately 100 cases are uti- 
lized in Chapter I. 

Like the preceding edition, the chapters 
of the Fifth Edition are organized into 
parts of convenient, average length. Each 
part is self-outlining in that the different 
headings are identified by position, by 
style of type, and by the use of numbers 
and letters. This method of presenting the 
book aids the student in organizing his 
study of each topic into a logical pattern. 


Example: “Offer”—pages 34-37, Part 
B, Chapter I, “Contracts,” Requuire- 
ments of an offer. 

(1) Contractual Intention 
(a) Social Invitation 
(b) Offers Made in Jest or Excite- 
ment 
(c) Invitation to Negotiate 
(2) Definite Offer 


(3) Communication to the offeree. 


The Fifth Edition presents many tables, 
legal forms, and diagrams. 

(1) The tables show variations in the 
law in different states. A table on page 
80 shows the contract and legal rates of 
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interest found in the States and Terri- 
tories. In the Chapter, “Capacity of 
Parties,” a table on page 89 gives the age 
of majority and effect of marriage which 
prevails in the several states. Under “Dis- 
charge of Contract and Remedies,” a 
chart on Statute of Limitations in all 
states is given on page 137. This chart 
indicates when a contract claim is barred 
under “Open Accounts,” “Written Ac- 
* and “Judgments of Record.” In 
‘“Formality of the Sales Contract,” page 


counts.’ 


445, there is a chart showing the mini- 
mum amounts of Sales of Goods to make 
the Statute of Frauds applicable. 

(2) Examples of the many legal forms 
include the following. A simple contract 
is illustrated on page 26 of Chapter I, 
“Contracts.” Illustrations of a promissory 
note, a draft, and a check are shown on 
pages 246, 247, and 248. Other illustra- 
tions include a Notice of Protest, page 
290, and a Bill of Sale, page 450. 

(3) Diagrams graphically picturing a 
point of law are shown on pages 26, 38, 
and 119. 

At the end of each part there are prob- 
lem questions designed to test the student 
on his comprehension of the logic of legal 
principles learned in his study, to check 
his understanding of the new terms in 
the text material, and to require him to 
state in his own words the abstract 
principles. These questions and applica- 
tions provide definite stimuli to class dis- 
cussion. 

The correlating materials of the Fifth 
Edition add much to the effectiveness of 
the course. “Questions and Problems—A 
Student Supplement” contains objective 
questions and case problems. It is de- 
signed to help the student (1) master the 
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new terms and factual information, and 
(2) master the principles of business law 
by applying them to practical business 
problems. The first purpose is accom- 
plished by supplying a number of objec- 
tive-type questions; the second, by pro- 
viding several carefully selected case prob- 
lems in which the principles are applied. 

Tests of two types are available. A series 
of objective achievement tests is provided 
in quantity, on request from the user, for 
use in periodic examinations; and a book- 
let on case problems (two cases for each 
part) to be duplicated for testing is fur- 
nished on request. 

An Instructor’s Manual is furnished 
free when the materials are adopted for 
class use. This manual includes helpful 
teaching suggestions, answers to the Ques- 
tions and Cases for Review, and answers 
to all other questions and case problems. 

A supplement is available at a nominal 


cost. This contains the Uniform Ne- 
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gotiable Instruments Law, the Uniform 
Partnership Act, and pertinent elements 
of the Uniform Commercial Code. The 
Uniform Commercial Code is organized 
in the same chapter sequence as Business 
Law. 

The basic teaching plan in the Fifth 
Edition can be varied depending on the 
emphasis desired by the instructor. 

a. The Cases for Review with each 
chapter can be presented as each part is 
treated or after the entire chapter is 
covered. 

b. The subject matter can be expanded 
in the classroom by using the main essen- 
tials from the footnote cases. 

Business Law, Fifth Edition, gives a 
comprehensive coverage of the field of 
business law with practically every state- 
ment loaded with thought-provoking con- 
tent based on legal decisions or practices 
to emphasize important legal principles. 


Resa K. NEEL 





